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“The Playing Fields of Eton 


= hd 
have nothing on us 


Victory’s 
in the Making— 
on 5350 
Seal-O-San Floors 


AMERICAN youth, like the English lads, are counting on 
superior physical fitness to turn the tide of battle. 

Right now, the spotlight is centered on the basketball court, 
with players and coaches intent on developing speedy footwork, 
sharpshooting eyes, and a fighting will to win. On more than 5350 
of these basketball courts, you'll find a Seal-O-San finish playing 
a predominant role in helping to build physical fitness. 

For Seal-O-San’s slip-proof surface permits sudden starts and 
quick stops in developing speedy footwork. And, by eliminating 
skids and falls, Seal-O-San helps to keep players at their peak. 

Sharper eyesight too is developed on Seal-O-San floors, for 
with sure-footing, players give concentrated attention to shoot- 
ing. Proper coordination of hands and eyes is quickly developed. 
That’s why the best “shots” are found on Seal-O-San floors. 

All in all, wherever you find a Seal-O-San finished floor, you 
find a fighting, winning basketball team, a successful coach, and 
American boys sharp of mind and eye—physically fit to hasten 
and assure the great day when full Victory will be ours. 


THE HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES INC 


DENVER HUNTINGTON INDIANA ° TORONTO 


THERE IS ONLY ONE PROVEN IDEAL GYMNASIUM FLOOR FINISH... ITS NAME IS SEAL-O-SAN 
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N HISTORY 


SPALDING REACH 


The one and only official ball The one and only official ball 
of the National League of the American League 
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® Spalding, who shea sport in PRE and Reach, one of she grandest and oldest names in tie game, will do 
iC everything in their power to see that “the twins of the majors” maintain the famous workmanship and quality that has 
atl kept them official to the big leagues throughout the decades. For big league performance on your team choose either one. 


aN A. G. SPALDING & BROS., DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORP. 
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* | 
A RESOLUTION: 
* 

* WHEREAS, we, the members of the Athletic Institute, Inc., are convinced that com- T 
petitive, spectator and participant sports are contributing to the prosecution of victorious war, J jhe ya 
and 

* I 

WHEREAS, we believe that intercollegiate and intramural sports in colleges and inter- lear 
scholastic and intramural sports in high schools give young men plus values in mental and ae 


" physical fitness, and 

WHEREAS, we believe that school and college sports always have contributed to the ; 
life of the student, the community and the nation and that they are needed now more than duced 
* ever before, and 


3 
WHEREAS, we believe that it is patriotic for men and women engaged in war work § guidar 
* and for business executives to engage in participant sports that will better condition them phys- § interes 
ically and provide them with a wholesome “change-of-pace,” and 
; 4 
™ WHEREAS, we believe that spectator sports, such as college football and basketball, toriale 
major league baseball, hockey, high school athletic contests, etc., are essential since they ad- 
minister to the national morale, and _ 
J 
* WHEREAS, there is indisputable authority that the American system of sports is su- § "8 °° 
perior to the former German turnverein system, which Germany, itself, abandoned to copy trarily 
the American system, 
* 


THEREFORE, be it resolved, that we, members of the Athletic Institute, Inc., marshal 
our resources to present to the people of the nation the real values of sports in war time; that 
we fortify the public with facts and figures to protect them against minorities who would 
* abolish sports even in peace times, and that we make these facts and figures available to fed- 
eral government, military, state and local officials to guide them in consideration of the place 
of sports in war time. 
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ERV : 
R VICES: 
OUR § 
The Athletic Institute, Inc., is providing the following services to acquaint the public with * 
the value of sports in war time: 
1. It is supporting the Industrial Recreation Association, whose function is to act as a * 
clearing house for industrial management, war workers, personnel directors and recreation 
leaders in matters of wholesome leisure-time pursuits for “warrior-workers”’ on the home front. 
* 
2. It has twenty-six films of the motion picture, “Make the Most of Playtime,” pro- 
duced by the Athletic Institute, constantly in use. 
* 
3. It conducts a research bureau to compile authentic information concerning sports for 
guidance of school administrators, athletic directors, government officials, the press and other 
interested groups. * 
4. It has availed itself of public relations facilities to prepare news releases and edi- 
torials on facts established by the research bureau in the justification of war-time sports. * 
5. It stands ready to counsel with individuals and groups who are conscientiously striv- 
ing to protect the American system of sports in war time against influences which would arbi- 
trarily abolish sports that are contributing to an American victory. * 
* 
THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, INC. 
209 South State Street * 
Chicago 
* 
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AMERICAN YOUTH CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 
BY KEEPING FIT! New Keds Bulletin features 


sports sponsored by the Government’s 
physical fitness program. 


The new Keds Bulletin stresses the need for every boy 
to keep fit! It explains and illustrates tumbling, as 
taught to paratroopers... hand-to-hand fighting, simple 
jiu-jitsu and wrestling techniques, practiced by scouts 
and rangers...rope climbing, as perfected by the Navy in 
pre-flight schools. It teaches the fundamentals of broad 
jumping, sprint and distance running, military track 
and strength building. 

Tests and a student achievement chart are included 
for checking strength, agility and endurance. A simple 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Keds 


SPORTS DEPARTMENT 
United States Rubber Company 


1230 Sixth Avenue © Rockefeller Center * New York 
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check-up chart enables students to keep a record of 
their own progress in comparison to the requirements 
set up by the Armed Forces. 

Every American boy should read and study this new 
Keds Sports Bulletin. Free copies are available to you, 
your staff and your student leaders. Simply ask your 
local Keds dealer to secure them for you, or mail the 
coupon below direct to Frank Leahy. Quantities are 
limited because of wartime restrictions. 


This booklet will be especially helpful to those engaged in Victory Corps training 





FRANK LEAHY, Director, 

Keds Sports Department 

1230 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
Dear Frank: 


Please send me __ free copies of your new Physical Fitness Bulletin. 





NAME 


ADDRESS 








CITY: 

















THE MODELS OF THESE CHAMPIONS 
ARE READY FOR YOU NOW | 


In addition to the regular line of Louisville Slugger Bats which 
are available in a wide variety of types, styles, weights and 
lengths priced to meet your requirements, H & B have de- 
signed 8 special models for College and Prep School use. If 
you have not already arranged with your dealer for next 
season's needs—see him soon. We anticipate that there will 
be enough Louisville Sluggers to supply everyone, but further 
curtailment of shipping facilities may cause you inconvenience 

unless you place your order early. a ast 
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A Complete Line of SOFTBALL BATS 


is also available 


In Softball as well as in Baseball, it pays to play with the 
best! H & B Softball Bats are made in a wide variety of 
styles and weights to meet your players’ requirements. training 
They are shown in our regular 1943 Catalog. dered 
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The new swimming pool at Great Lakes Naval Training Station 75 by 165 feet was dedicated in February. In the pool, which has a capacity 
of 600,000 gallons of water, seven hundred recruits may receive instruction at one time. 


Swimming a “Must” These Days 


By Walter W. Colbath, Lieutenant U. S. N. R. 


Officer in Charge of Swimming, Great Lakes Naval Training Station 


WIMMING, qualification and in- 
struction for all recruits is a “must” 


on the recruit training schedule of 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 
Our method of instruction is not unlike 
that at many of the other stations except 
that we deal with greater numbers. A 
check-up shows that we give approxi- 
mately 45,000 lessons per week. A corps 
of forty-five instructors works from 0800 
until 2030 six days a week. Sunday is 
reserved for recreation swimming. 


The Initial Swim 


Some time during the first week of “boot 
training,” the men of each company are 
ordered to one of the eight pools that are 
in commission, for their initial swim quali- 
feation. Before the men are allowed in the 
pool, the following orders are given out. 
The non-swimmers are segregated from the 
swimmers to facilitate handling. 1. Wash 
the hair and body, then wash-off the soap. 
2. Walk through the passage and make 
sure you straddle the brass rail spray. 3. 
line up on the port bulkhead single file. 
4.Do not enter the water until given a 
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signal by the instructor. 5. Either jump 
or dive in, swim any stroke you wish, and 
take as long as you like to swim the re- 
quired fifty yards. 6. Do not interfere 
with the man in front of you. 7. Swim 
around the edge of the pool, until you get 
to the clerk, then get out and give him 
your name. 8. If you qualify, go immedi- 
ately to the locker room and get dressed. 
9. Absolutely no running. 


Deck Practice 


The following is a brief resume of how 
we endeavor to teach the beginner to swim. 
It must be borne in mind that each man 
represents a different problem and the in- 
structor must use his judgment in varying 
the procedure, to meet the wide range in 
personalities that confront him. At pres- 
ent, we are in a twelve-week training pe- 
riod and that allows us to give the begin- 
ners at least twenty-nine lessons. The first 
lesson starts at the initial appearance of 
the men in the pool. It consists of teach- 
ing, on the deck, the fundamentals of re- 
laxation and of the kick. (Illustration 1.) 
In the dry-land kick-practice the recruit 


lies on his stomach, stretches his legs out 
behind him, with his feet toed in slightly, 
and kicks up and down with a stroke of 
about fifteen inches. At the same time, the 
men are instructed to breathe through 
their mouths only. After this maneuver 
has been mastered, the men are placed in 
shallow water, holding on to the side of 
the pool and told to bob up and down, ex- 
haling through their mouths under water, 
and inhaling through their mouths when 
they jump up. This bobbing motion is 
regulated to the cadence of normal breath- 
ing. (Illustration 2). 


The Instilling of Confidence 


The instructor tries to instill confidence. 
in all beginners by demonstrating that the 
human body actually will float, even 
though the men do nothing but lie prone 
in the water. The men are then taught 
the “jelly fish” or what is commonly called 
the dead-man’s. float. This maneuver, 
consists of the men lying flat, face down, 
on the water, proving that they will stay 
on the surface as long as’they hold their 
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the kick. 


breath. The instructor makes sure that all 
men master this before proceeding. 

The next maneuver in the first lesson 
consists of all men shoving off the side of 
the bulkhead, with head under water and 
going as far as they can, holding their 
breath. After a certain amount of prac- 
tice of the aforementioned, the men are 
lined up alongside the pool in the water, to 
practice the kick by holding on the side 
and stretching out their legs as they did 
on the deck. (Illustration 3.) This part 
of the instruction proves to be the most 
tiring. The men are made to practice this 
for at least five minutes. We find that, if 
a man is slightly weary from this exercise, 
he is more easily handled on the next ex- 
ercise which consists of combining the last 
two, namely: shoving off the side of the 
bulkhead, holding his breath as in the 
“dead man’s float” and kicking his feet. 
This is the first time that the beginner 
realizes that there is power in his kick 
that will propel him forward. 

The second lesson begins with a compre- 
hensive review of the first. In other words, 
the men are given a good workout before 
they start their second lesson. The in- 
structor then demonstrates the “human 
stroke” (dog paddle) first on the deck and 
later in the water. This stroke enables the 
man to keep his head above water and still 
make some forward progress. The class 
works the rest of the period on this stroke. 
Some of the men succeed at this point, 
but most of them require additional work. 
The main object is to keep them trying 
under guidance, until they gain full con- 
fidence. A good workout is achieved dur- 
ing this lesson and the men are visibly 
tired. 

The third lesson starts with a review of 
the first two and continues on with indi- 
vidual instruction in the human stroke. 
Special attention is paid to stragglers and 
the more timid ones. During this lesson 
the men are in the water most of the time, 
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Illustration 1—Recruits learning the fundamentals of relaxation and 





except for short rest periods. 

From the fourth lesson on, it is merely 
a matter of repetition and practice. The 
class is divided into two groups, the strag- 
glers and the advanced. During the ensu- 
ing lessons each man is given the oppor- 
tunity to qualify any time he desires. 


Everybody Swims 


Approximately 30 per cent of the incom- 
ing men cannot swim at all. About 75 
per cent of the colored recruits are not able 
to swim. The result of this method of in- 
struction shows that better than 99 per 
cent of the men who leave the station after 
their “boot-training” period pass the swim 
test of fifty yards. 

In addition to teaching the recruits to 
swim, abandon-ship drills are given to all 
recruits and men in the service school, in 
which a 16-foot tower is utilized. (Illus- 
tration 4.) 


Open Sea Swimming 


A lecture on Open-Sea Swimming is 
given to each company. This consists of 
a talk on the subject of the dangerous sea 
animals, such as the shark, barracuda, and 
physalia (the Portugese-man-of-war) and 
how to cope with them. 

One of our instructors, Roger C. Larson, 
Sp. 1/c, after a concentrated study of the 
subject, has this to say. 

“Because the action of the shark and 
barracuda are alike, this menace can be 
taken up first. Swim quietly and slowly 
to avoid being spotted by these animals. 
Do not splash or speed-swim, but swim for 
endurance, keeping low in the water and 
keeping the kick and arm stroke below the 
water surface. For this a side stroke or 
breast stroke is the best method of swim- 
ming because the swimmer can relax and 
conserve strength. 

“Upon being spotted by a shark or bar- 





Illustration 2—Recruits, in shallow water, learn the fundamentals of 





z 


breathing. 


racuda, a swimmer’s chances of warding 
off attack depend upon his ability to make 
a lot of splash and commotion. For this 
reason swimmers should stay together in a 
body. Sharks and barracuda snip at arms 
and legs, so a wild thrashing motion can 
best elude their attack. In this respect, 
there is strength in numbers. 

“The idea of attacking the sea animal 
with a knife is not advisable because lack 
of experience and swimming skili can bring 
certain death to such a foolhardy person. 

“The physalia, commonly known to sail- 
ors as the Portugese man-of-war, is a 
third sea animal with which a sailor may 
have to deal. This animal floats on top ol 
the water and has tentacles reaching out 
about eight feet, filled with formic acid 
When these tentacles come in contact with 
a swimmer, the acid is injected into the 
system, and in a short time it affects the 
lymph glands and causes rheumatic pains 
This sensation causes a man to lose his 
head and become panic stricken—inevi- 
tably fatal. It is not the acid itseif that 
brings about death, rather, the pains and 
uncontrollable panic. 

“Upon being struck by the physalia, a 
swimmer must remain calm and swim as 
slowly as possible until the effect of the 
formic acid wears off, or first aid can be 
given. First aid consists of a bath in spir- 
its of ammonia slightly diluted.” 

Included in this talk on open-sea swim- 
ming, is the subject of oil and fire. Swim- 
ming in oil that is not afire is compara- 
tively simple. Oil like many of its refined 
products spreads out to a thin layer ol 
only one molecular thickness. Because oil 
has a specific gravity of less than one, tt 
floats on the surface. Consequently, the 
story of a victim being weighed down and 
drowned by oil is false. The spread of oil 
is slow in the case of thick crude oil, and 
faster for the thinner products. The diffi- 
culty a swimmer encounters in oil is chok- 
ing. Often the oil can get into his mouth 
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Illustration 3—Holding on the side of the pool and stretching out 
their legs, recruits practice the kick. 


and nose and constrict the bronchials. Oil 
is tiring to swim in, because of its lack of 
weight and resistance. Water which is 
fairly heavy resists enough to allow pro- 
pulsion through it by strokes in swimming, 
but oil tends to merely slide, and to leave 
the swimmer in the same spot. Since the 
wind spreads out the oil fast, it is most 
important to swim into the wind, against 
it. Here again, group action will help pre- 
vent panic, will make sure that those who 
need help get it, and will keep up courage. 
The breast stroke is the best because the 
swimmer can keep his head, mouth, nose 
and eyes up out of the oil and keep track of 
his shipmates, and is in a position to save 


himself. 
Swimming in Fire 


Oil that has been set afire brings a more 
dificult problem, because of the fact that 
swimming in it and splashing and pushing 
fire away, while not impossible, is much 
harder than in the case of the light, vapor- 
ous liquids, but the stroke to be used is the 
same. This problem of burning oil does 
not occur often, but is possible, when a 
ship is hit with incendiary shells, or when 
the oil is set afire by high temperatures. 
It does not ignite, however, as readily as 
the refined products. 

The most important instructions which 
bear repeating for swimming in water cov- 
ered with burning oil, gasoline, benzene, or 
other liquids are the following: 

1. Keep on all light clothes. 

2. Dive into the water from the wind- 
ward side of the ship. 

3. Use the breast stroke with a short- 
arm pull. 

4. Swim as far under water as possible, 
before coming to the surface. 

5. Before coming to the surface, start 
thrashing the arms in a circular motion, 
to break the surface and clear space. for 
fresh air free of vapor. 

6. After gaining breath, start a second 
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Illustration 4—Recruits are given abandon- 


ship drills. 


lap under water or start swimming with 
head up, using the breast stroke, on the 
surface. 





Water Safety Training for Draft- 
Age Youths Planned by Red Cross 


NATIONWIDE training of millions 
of prospective members of Uncle 
Sam’s armed forces, to enable them to 
cope with the deep-water perils of 
global warfare, will be undertaken im- 
mediately by the American Red Cross, 
according to Chairman Norman H. 
Davis. 

Because of the magnitude and 
importance of this undertaking, Mr. 
Davis declared, it is hoped that every 
community will co-operate in this effort 
and that every swimming pool and 
bathing beach in the country will be 
used to some extent for this purpose. 
The program has the unqualified ap- 
proval of our military leaders, who 
recognize that pre-induction training 
of this type will be of inestimable 
value in fitting men for military service. 








Illustration 5—Recruits are given instruction in manipulating, and 
clinging to, a rubber raft. 


7. Look around for shipmates with 
whom to stay, and find wreckage to use as 
a support or float; any piece of lumber or 
crating will buoy a person and conserve 
strength that may mean the difference be- 
tween being saved and lost. 

8. Keep cool and stick together. 

9. Swim easily, with the idea in mind of 
swimming six or eight hours without tiring. 


Making Water Wings 


The recruits are also taught how to use 
their respective articles of clothing as life 
savers. Making water wings is very im- 
portant. Duck trousers and shirts can be 
used to float on. This is done in the fol- 
lowing manner: In a circular motion, 
swing the trousers through the air away 
from the body and hold the top of the 
trousers open. They will then fill up with 
air and can be used as water wings, if 
twisted into a “V” to draw the top to- 
gether. When the air escapes, they can be 
refilled. In this way a person can keep 
afloat for hours with little effort. 

When thrown into the water, a man 
has little choice as to the method of en- 
tering, but when a choice is possible, he 
should dive from the windward side into 
the wind and swim under water against 
the wind as far as possible. Upon coming 
to the surface, he must throw his arms 
high in a whirling motion to push away the 
fire above and get air to duck again, and 
go on under water out of the danger spot. 

Upon getting out of the middle of a 
flaming area, he can go on with a short 
breast stroke, swimming slowly, first bring- 
ing up fresh water in front to push the 
flame ahead and away with a forward and 
upward motion, and then advancing 
through the water on a short draw back 
and kick. This modified breast stroke en- 
ables a man to push flames away from his 
face and the fumes ‘away from his nose and 
mouth. 




















A successful attempt to score is shown in a game played in zero 
weather with a two-inch powder snow. 


Bell Ball 


By Charles Engle 
Basketball Coach, Brown University 
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MERICA at war or at peace is in 
A need of a game that will build 

strength, stamina, speed, and en- 
durance. 

The values existing in bell ball should 
recommend it highly for a conspicuous 
place in the physical fitness programs 
throughout the country. 

The game permits a large number of 
participants; its rules are quickly under- 
stood; very little equipment is necessary, 
and no previous playing experience is re- 
quired. It is designed to develop quick 
perception, team work, speed, co-ordina- 
tion, and stamina. Participants’ interest 
and enthusiasm run high, since it combines 
the accuracy and speed of basketball with 
the interest and aggressiveness of football, 
making it a contest filled with action at all 
times. 


























The Game 


Bell ball is played by two teams of 
thirteen players each. The purpose of each 
team is to dislodge their own goal ball 
with the ball in play and to prevent the 
opposing team from scoring. It is pos- 
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sible to play the game with more or less 
than thirteen players, depending upon the 
size of the playing area. 

The goal does not count, if the ball in 
play should hit the pole below the goal ball 
and cause it to be dislodged. 


Rule I 
Equipment 


Section 1. The playing field is a rec- 
tangle surface free from obstructions, 240 
feet long and 160 feet wide. 

Note 1. The game may be played be- 
tween the 10-yard lines of a football field. 
The field is lined off as shown in Diagram 
2, page 22. 

Note 2. The playing field, as described 
in Section 1, is ideal. However, it is pos- 
sible to play the game on a smaller field. 
The game may also be adapted to an in- 
door court with the goals suspended from 
overhead. 

Section 2. The ball used for play shall 
be an official soccer ball in weight and cir- 
cumference. 

Section 3. Goals—(a) The goals are 
equal distance from the side line, 120 feet 





per Picture 


U 
A player after being esuaal Galant the ball off. An opponent is 
trying for an interception. 


Lower Picture 


A free ball often results in a tie up and a jump ball. 


apart and 60 feet from the end lines. (b) 
Goal construction—A rigid pole extending 
10 feet above the ground. A horizontal 
ring four inches in diameter and one inch 
thick is placed on top of the pole. (c) 
Resting in the ring on top of the pole is 
an inflated goal ball not more than 31 
inches in circumference and not less than 
30 inches (an old basketball). When the 
goal ball is dislodged from the ring by hit- 
ting it with the ball in play, a goal is 
made. A great amount of additional in- 
terest in the game is added by having the 
goal so constructed that a bell rings when 
the ball is dislodged. 

The easiest construction is as follows: 
A pole 4 inches by 4 inches or a 4-inch 
diameter circular pole. A hole in the cen- 
ter of the pole comes out to the surface, | 
foot down the pole. The goal ball has a 
rope attached. Thread the rope through 
the pole and tie to a bell, so that the dis- 
lodging of the ball will release the bell, 
thus signaling a score. The goal ball is re- 
placed by a pull on the rope (Diagram 1). 

The sleeve in the ground is 30 inches 
The pole is set into the sleeve. The pole 
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Carrying the ball behind interference. 
are permitted. 


may be removed and a cover placed over 
the hole. 


Rule II 
Method of Penalizing Fouls 


Section 1. Fouls shall be penalized by 
giving the player at fault a prescribed 
number of laps to make around the play- 
ing area, and by giving possession of the 
ball to the opposing team. 

Section 2. A player may be disqualified 
by an official for fighting or unsportsman- 
like conduct. 

Section 3. When the ball is awarded to 
the opposing team at an indicated point, 
all players must remain at least six feet 
away from the player putting the ball in 
play. Said player is permitted three 
seconds in which to put the ball in play 
and must not take more than one step in 
doing so. A goal from here would be per- 
missible. 

Section 4. In executing the penalty, the 
penalized player shall start at mid-field on 
his team’s side of the field and at no time 
enter on to the field of play, until he has 
discharged the assigned penalty. 

Section 5. By mutual agreement of both 
coaches, a penalty box may be used rather 
than a number of laps for penalized play- 
ers. If it is not agreeable to both coaches, 
the first penalty (laps) will be enforced. 

Section 6. An additional timing official 
is necessary in the event the penalty box 
is used. 


Rule III 
Playing Regulations, Violations, Fouls 
and Penalties 


Section 1. The visiting team shall have 
choice of goals in the first half; for the 
second half the teams shall change goals. 

Section 2. Each half is started by a 
jump ball at mid-field between a member 
from team A and one from team B. Teams 
A and B remain in their half on the field 
(the half farthest from their goal) until 
the ball has been tapped. Players jump- 
ing, face their own goal. 

Section 3. Players may run with the 
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ie 


Upright blocks or checks 


Diagram 1. 


ball, pass it, or strike it with hands, open 
or closed. 

Penalty for kicking the ball intention- 
ally: 1. One lap around the field or two 
minutes in the penalty bor. 2. The ball 
goes to the opposing team at point of foul. 

Section 4. A ball-carrier may carry the 
ball in any direction. However, if he is 
touched or tagged by an opponent, he can- 
not at this time throw for the goal or con- 
tinue with the ball, but must pass the ball, 
before taking five steps or an elapsed time 
of three seconds. 

Penalty: The ball goes to opposing 
team at point of violation. 


A trapped player passes the ball off to a team mate. 


Section 5. If it is advantageous for a 
player, he may attempt to tie up the ball- 
carrier rather than tag him. Not more 
than two men may attempt a tie-up. This 
must be done without leaving the feet and 
without a shoulder tackle, but by grasping 
the ball-carrier between his waist and 
shoulders. 

1. A legal tie-up results in a jump ball. 

2. Penalty for illegal tie-up: The ball 
goes to the opposing team at point of 
violation. 

Section 6. The offensive players may 
block for their ball-carrier with an upright 
block or screen, but they must not leave 
their feet or use a shoulder-block or clip 
by running into the back of a player. 

Penalty for illegal block: 1. One lap or 
two minutes in penalty box. 2. The ball 
goes to the opposing team at point of foul. 

Section 7. Use of hands on opponents 
by members of the team in possession of 
the ball is not permitted. For example, 
the ball-carrier may not stiff-arm an op- 
ponent as in football. 

Penalty: The ball goes to the opposing 
team at point of foul. 

Section 8. (a) The defensive team may 
use hands on the body of an opponent to 
ward-off a blocker. The player warding- 
off a blocker uses his hands to push him 
away, but does not use them to strike an 
opponent. (b) There shall be no unneces- 
sary roughness such as tackling, use of the 
hands about the head of an opponent, trip- 
ping an opponent, holding an opponent 
who is not in possession of the ball. 

Penalty: 1. Loss of ball to opponents at 
the point of foul. 2. One to three laps or 
two to five minutes in penalty box, de- 
pending upon the seriousness of the pen- 
alty. ; 

Section 9. After a goal is made the team 
scored upon may advance the ball to their 
opponent’s one-quarter line without inter- 
ference from the scoring team (the line 30 
feet from the scoring team’s goal). 

Penalty for interference with intention 
of delaying the game: 1. The ball goes to 

(Continued on page 22) 
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A Sports-Loving Nation Can Fight 


i. HAS frequently been suggested that the Amer- 

ican soldier is the best soldier in the world. When 
we make that statement we, of course, are thinking 
in terms of soldiers, sailors, marines, coast-guard 
men and all the men in our armed forces. Perhaps, 
we are a bit prejudiced in favor of our own fighting 
men but, at least, it is justifiable pride that we have 
in them. 

For the ultra-conservative we might put it this 
way. The American soldiers, sailors and marines 
are not excelled by fighting men in any other coun- 
try in the world. 

Certain things might be pointed out by way of 
supporting either one of these contentions. The 
most striking thing, it seems to us, is that the Jap 
troops who went against the American troops in 
the Solomons had several years fighting experience 
in China and elsewhere to their credit, while the 
great majority of our men saw action for the first 
time when they met the Japs. 

The same situation developed in North Africa. 
Our men who met the German troops were new at 
this business of fighting and, consequently, during 
the first few minutes of the ‘‘first quarter’’ were 
pushed back. They, however, soon rallied and drove 
the enemy back into their own territory. The Ger- 
man troops who met our men in North Africa were 
picked troops, so it was reported, who had been con- 
ditioned in the kind of fighting that, in football, 
we would call practice games, yet our less experi- 
enced boys showed that they were at least a match 
for the German first team. 

We might go on and eall attention to the way our 
Navy fought at Midway and in the other engage- 
ments and, in fact, how our troops scattered around 
the world have certainly demonstrated in a short 
time that the American fighting man is not sur- 
passed by any other nation’s fighting men. 

Why is this? Some may say because we had bet- 
ter officers. With this argument we will take no 
exception. We, personally, believe that our officers 
are the best in the world. 
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Some will say that it is because we have more to 
fight for than do the people of totalitarian coun- 
tries who, in a sense, are slaves to their totalitarian 
masters. This also, we are glad to agree, is prob- 
ably true. There have been innumerable incidents 
in this war, however, which show that the men from 
Russia, Germany, Japan and other countries, in- 
volved in the war were courageous to the nth 
degree. 

The point that we want to make is this, that one 
reason why our boys, in a few short months, are 
able to shift from peace-time pursuits to military 
endeavors and to meet the best that the other na- 
tions of the world have to offer is partly, at least, 
because of the athletic training that our young men, 
almost from childhood, have received here in the 
United States of America. 

We are not thinking solely of the boys who got 
into school and college competition, or of the men 
who played in the professional leagues. We believe 
that their training was superior, on the whole, to 
the training that the others may have had, but the 
great majority of our fighting men did not make 
the teams and, yet, they have done a fine job of 
fighting. Can it be that it is partly, at least, be- 
cause these boys also had a certain amount of ath- 
letic training? It may be their athletics were of 
the loosely organized sort. Perhaps, it started with 
games with other children of kindergarten age in 
the courts of the big cities or in the pastures in 
the farm districts. 

Recently different news commentators have 
raised this same conjecture. We are disposed to 
agree with their contentions. 

If these things are true, then why do we waste 
more time in arguing whether or not our sports 
should be continued during the war. Someone the 
other day very aptly remarked that when our lads 
were fighting in Guadalcanal they did not depend 
upon the lessons that they had learned from books 
when they were in school, but they had to depend, 
at least, to a certain degree, on the things that they 
had learned in their combat games. 


Draft Boards and Athletes 


ECENTLY a member of a draft board wrote, 

to the sports editor of a metropolitan newspa- 
per, a letter complaining because the aforesaid 
paper had been giving a great deal of attention to 
sports while the war was going on. The gentleman 
especially complained because he knew of a 130- 
pound boy who was fighting in Guadalcanal, and he 
also knew of a 220-pound athlete who was in col- 
lege and, this winter, had played basketball on a 
college team. 

His conclusion was that the 130-pound boy should 
be home working in a defense factory or attending 
college and the 220-pound athlete should be fighting 
the Japs in the Solomons. 

This gentleman’s complaint, perhaps, should be 
ignored, but, after all, a good many people are 
thinking as he apparently does that all the athletes 
should be in the service. He, being a member of 4 
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draft board ought to know, however, that the draft 
hoards determine the status of the draftees and 
when they should be called. We have no reason to 
know why the 130-pound boy who is fighting in Gua- 
daleanal was sent by his draft board. It may be that 
heis a great soldier. If we may be pardoned for our 
prejudice, and also our pride in our American boys, 
we would bet a few blue chips that this 130-pound 
lad is standing up to the best that the Japs have to 
offer. 

We do not know the case history of the 220-pound 
athlete. It may be that his number has not come 
up yet, or that his induction into the service was 
postponed until he had finished some special train- 
ing in the college that he was attending, or it may be 
that he had been rejected because he was color- 
blind, or for some other physical reason. 

The gentleman from the draft board, no doubt, 
did not know the answer to these questions either, 
but beeause this big, husky boy was spending his 
free time in playing basketball, he was condemned 
and this, we maintain, is unfair to the boy. 

We have more faith in the honesty and integrity 
of the draft boards than apparently this man who 
was a member of a draft board has. Perhaps, we 
have, in our innocence, been too much inclined to 
believe that the American citizens who are serving 
on the draft boards throughout the country are do- 
ing a fine and patriotic job. If they are, of course 
they are not keeping athletes out of the service, be- 
cause they are athletes. 

It would be interesting if some of our coach read- 
ers would make a list of all of their boys who have 
won high school or college letters, let us say, in the 
school year 1941-42 and then report what those boys 
are doing now, that is, how many are in the serv- 
ice, how many are in essential work, and how many 
have been rejected for physical reasons. 

We suspect that some studies of this sort will be 
made, but we would, certainly, be interested in see- 
ing the results of any studies of this sort that our 
readers may care to send us. 


A Division in the Ranks 


UR readers occasionally express their views on 

the editorial page. We are pleased to present, 
herewith, the following editorial written by Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical Education, Ohio 
State University. 

Current developments in physical education in 
schools, colleges, and the military services certainly 
do not speak well as an answer of our profession 
to the needs of a population for fitness in time of 
war. The tragedies of split opinion and diverse 
practice are all too evident. Action based on scien- 
tiie faet, common sense and popular appeal seems 
to be undermined by a reversal to archaic practice 
and a worship of body building. 

Specifically two discouraging and damaging 
(rends are in evidence. One, a rivalry between 
“athletics’’ and ‘‘ physical training’’ which is tear- 
ing down twenty years of slow and patient growth 
it common understanding and program develop- 
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ment. Years ago, some of the official bodies of 
athletics and physical education representatives 
found themselves at odds, each snubbing or attack- 
ing the other as the provocation warranted. Slowly 
these differences were disappearing and we seemed 
to be uniting on an American program of sports 
and games for all from which American youth was 
the single beneficiary. Now, in wartime, we are 
splitting again. The Victory Corps program 
recommends a compulsory hour of calisthenics and 
‘‘eonditioning’’ and a voluntary period of athletics. 
The Navy spokesmen decry competitive sport from 
one office and develop it fully from another. The 
National Collegiate Athletic Association and vari- 
ous athletic conferences strive mightily to get us, 
and the government, to see the merit to sport, and 
the Office of Education plans a college physical edu- 
sation manual containing program suggestions 
which some of us consider unusable. 

And, second, what of the landslide now plaster- 
ing the country with calisthenics, ‘‘conditioning’’ 
drills, and marching? Are these the answer of a 
physical education profession to an emergency 
need? How can we fly so freely in the face of pop- 
ular opinion, foist such dry and sterile stuff on a 
rising generation, take such pleasure in once more 
giving commands and ‘‘making ’em toe the mark?”’ 
How does it happen we suddenly renounce our rec- 
ognition of the scientific fact of man’s unity and 
ery out for a ‘‘ physical fitness’’ unrelated to human 
needs, human nature, and human interests? 

The damage done to school and college programs 
by the free and compulsory use of calisthenics and 
phony ‘‘conditioning’’ exercises will take years to 
repair. American youth will have none of it as a 
continuous diet, and scientists, the true scientists of 
human life, will give up hope for finding in us inter- 
preters of the facts of human development threugh 
a rational program of activity. 

By what effort could we be diverted from our 
course of disunion and fraud? What could bring 
us to view our responsibility as one in which (1) 
American sports will be preserved for the expert 
and extended to the many, (2) modern techniques 
in disease control and repair of handicaps will be 
brought to all who need them, (3) adequate nutri- 
tional and mental hygiene programs will be ex- 
tended as crucial in any program of fitness, (4) an 
individualization in the prescription of exercise- 
activity will follow an adequate differential diag- 
nosis, thus killing once and for all the spurious 
notion that exercise applied to the mass will do the 
trick, and (5) simulated military activities (swim- 
ming clothed, combat, wall-sealing, obstacle attack) 
will be developed as skill conditioners? 

Here are the ingredients of a true fitness pro- 
gram. Such a development in schools, colleges, and” 
communities would require us to give a practical 
demonstration in co-operation and co-ordination. 
No one group could say, ‘‘ We have the answer to 
physical fitness,’’ as some physical trainers are 
now saying. Physicians, physical educationists, 
public health officials, and athletic. administrators, 
united on such a program could do a splendid job 
for the nation—if only they would. 
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Baseball and Its Contribution 
to Physical Fitness 


Baseball for the 
War Effort 


By John H. Kobs 
Baseball Coach, Michigan State College 


URING the present conflict, a 
D great deal of emphasis has been 

plaeed upon athletic programs 
for the ultimate in physical conditioning 
of members of our armed forces. As is 
often the case, a difference of opinion has 
existed between administrators of these 
programs as to the exact type and amount 
of this physical and athletic training. In 
certain quarters, and from certain in- 
dividuals, this tendency has been toward 
set routines with limited sports activities 
and the elimination of certain sports en- 
tirely. The inference is that they wish to 
get the men “hard as nails” and as con- 
ditioners for this, only a few sports qualify. 
Naturally, all sports do not qualify under 
these standards. Unfortunately, there re- 
main a few sports that would qualify when 
properly examined. 

It is unfortunate that baseball has in 
some cases been ruled out as a non-essen- 
tial, because it was argued that it did not 
measure up to the standards for the tough- 
ening of the individual for combat duty. 
Nothing can be farther from the truth, 
when the facts are examined closely. Let 
us, therefore, examine the great game itself 
in order to evaluate just how essential it 
can be to such programs in the physical 
and mental, as well as in the morale, 
development of our troops. 

First, just what are the qualities for 
developing physical fitness? Baseball as 

a sport offers a variety of physical activi- 
ties such as fast running, quick starting 
and stopping, throwing a ball, catching it, 
fielding ground balls, catching fly balls, 
sliding, batting, stretching for throws and 
pepper games. In the playing and practic- 
ing of the game all of these activities may 
be so arranged and so administered as to 
supply maximum physical exertion. In 
fact, they are just as exhausting as any 
other physical training routine, when ar- 
ranged on a basis of competition and 
achievement, coupled with the fun always 
involved¥ Physical fitness may be achieved 
as readily, as when the men are made to 
run long distances, jump obstacles, etc. 

Baseball being a fun-sport has the added 

advantage of being a pleasure, when being 

practiced. This, therefore, has a tendency 
to give added zest and interest to the 
player. It is easy to see that, where such 

a condition exists, the problems of train- 

ing and conditioning become more simple. 
{This is a war of complicated machines. 
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Men who man these machines must have 
quick reactions and be well co-ordinated. 
Baseball, in a large measure, supplies just 
such training. | For example, just visualize 
the co-ordination and split-second timing 
necessary for a batter to swing at, and hit, 
the pitched ball, when in most cases, he 
must make his decision within a half 
second. Catching and throwing a base- 
ball with the same motion for double plays 
requires an equal amount of co-ordination. 

/ All these phases of the game woud tend 
to teach the very things our combat 
soldiers need. Furthermore, the vast ma- 
jority of our American boys love the game 
and would, therefore, be inclined to put 
more into it as participants than some 
other heavy physical activities which they 
often regard as drudgery.] 

From the mental, psychological and 
morale-building standpoints, I think the 
following are a few attributes developed 
in the game of baseball, that squarely fit 
into the war effort: 

1. The nerve-control, required to catch, 

stop or bat a blazing fast ball, may be 
called a test for courage. 
/2. Ability to react to the rapid condi- 
tions of play, coupled with keen observa- 
tion required to play correctly, is a de- 
veloper of alertness. 

3. Baseball is a sport where the in- 
dividual player must stand alone under 
tense and trying situations without help 
from a team mate. Surely, this training 
gives him poise. 

4. Leadership is developed by a game, 
where initiative is required for making 
split-second decisions. 

5. The value of team play certainly has 
to be learned in as highly an organized 
sport as baseball. 

Finally, one of the biggest arguments in 
favor of baseball as a war sport comes 
from the fact that it has very definite 
carry-over recreational values. This is 
especially true when the men reach com- 
bat zones. Requests from the men them- 
selves for baseballs; bats, gloves are con- 
stantly being received to provide just such 
recreation. On the home front, it is equally 
vital to morale, that the sport be kept 
alive and going. In a recent survey of 
requests from soldiers and sailors in 
foreign fields, it was found that news of 
our baseball scores was near the top of the 
list. All these factors finally boil down to 
the question, “How are we going to carry 
on in the colleges and universities?” At 
the present time, an answer to this ques- 
tion is difficult to find. I do know, how- 
ever, that it will be possible to continue 
the sport in our colleges, if the coaches 
make a real effort to do so. There are a 


goodly number of baseball players who 
are still in school. Recent decisions to 
allow freshmen to compete have helped 
the situation. Even if it may not be pos- 
sible to have schedules on the old basis, | 
am sure a complete schedule can be had, 
by playing teams in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Service teams are always ready and 
willing to play college teams. Here at 
Michigan State, our plans call for a base- 
ball team this coming season. Indoor prae- 
tice has been held since January. Although 
this will be the first time in eighteen years 
that the baseball team will not take a 
Southern trip, it is our aim to have a 
nearly complete schedule of home games 
Furthermore, as baseball is the oldest 
intramural sport at our college, it is ex- 
pected to have a stepped-up program 
Let’s continue to boost and foster Amer- 
ica’s Number-One sport. 


Our Baseball Program 


Will Be Continued 
By Joe E. Gargan 


Director of Athletics, Kingswood School 


NTIL victory has been achieved, 
the boys in our secondary schools 
must be taught to prepare them- 


selves for combat. For the duration, that 
must be the sole aim and purpose of their 
educations. They must be prepared for 
fighting in which the individual who is 
strong, agile and poised has the best 
chance for survival. 

Captain Eddie Rickenbacker has re- 
peatedly stressed the idea that, in the air, 
on the water, and on the land, the front- 
line fighter engages the enemy in combat 
in which the individual must rely on his 
own resources. Even where massed troops 
are concerned, the individual must work 
out his own salvation in moments of stress. 
We all know that the training of our boys 
to be cool and self-reliant in the face of 
danger, to think and plan when life is at 
stake, and to control emotion and muscle 
to meet a crisis is the fundamental require- 
ment of the moment. 

If there is a better medium for provid- 
ing this training for large numbers of boys 
than baseball, we should know abouf it and 
go to work upon it at once. If, as coaches 
and persons who know the game believe, 
we have in baseball the ideal means of 
providing this essential training for our 
boys on a national scale, we are stupid and 
incompetent, if we do not take. advantage 
of it to the fullest extent. Every coach 
should do his utmost to give every boy 
whom he can reach the advantage of com- 

(Continued on page $2) 
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uman Engineering Through 
Industrial Recreation 


Scope and Meaning of Industrial 
Recreation 
NDUSTRIAL Recreation presents a 


problem of definition, explanation, 


and delimitation. The phrase is often 
heard and, as often, carries different con- 
notations. Certain implications and 
theories should clarify the meaning that 
is ascribed to the phrase in this presenta- 
tion. 

Recreation deals with a kind of activity 
@>,t@#t is engaged in without compulsion and 
sually brings immediate and direct satis- 
e faction to the participant. It is not the 
Prntithesis of work; rather it compliments 

work. For some, work is recreation, as in 
the case of Thomas Edison; for others it 
is drudgery. When work is satisfying and 
engaged in without compulsion, it may be 
considered recreation. 

Industrial recreation is a phrase that 
locates recreation in a specific area of liv- 
ing. In short, it deals with satisfying 
activities carried on for, or promoted by, 
employees in the numerous lines of busi- 
ness endeavor. These recreational activi- 
ties range from such passive types as 
stamp collecting or chess to the more 
vigorous types such as basketball, base- 
ball, and the like. They should include 
activities discussed herein under the classi- 
fication of physical, social, cultural, and 
outing types of recreational activities. 

Furthermore, the current use of the 
phrase indicates a felt need for recrea- 
tional activities in industry. This need has 
been steadily increasing during the last 
decade. In the early days of the indus- 
trial revolution, recreation for the worker 
was not considered important because of 
occupational specialization. Long hours 
of hard work left little or no time for 
leisure. Much progress has been made in 
industry since the beginnings of the in- 
dustrial revolution. As a result of scien- 
tific management, the invention of ma- 
chines, and consequent shorter hours of 
work, the laboring man and management 
have been confronted with the problem of 
the constructive use of leisure time. 

G. 8. Watkins states that, “During the 
nineteenth century industrial development 
proceeded so rapidly in Europe and Amer- 
ica that the necessity of protecting and 
conserving the human element in produc- 

Abstracted from Diehl, J., Eastwood, F. R., 
Industrial Recreation: Its cat and Present 
Status, Lafayette, Indiana, Purdue University, 1940. 

Abstracted from Duggins, G. H., Eastwood, F. R., 


Planning Industrial Recreation, Lafayette, Indiana, 
Purdue University, 1941. 
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By Floyd R. Eastwood 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


President, Industrial Recreation Association 


tion was scarcely recognized. Economy in 
the application of capital, replacing of 
worn-out machinery and conservation of 
natural resources received careful con- 
sideration. Waste of human life, accumu- 
lation of fatigue and destruction of health 
in industry received no such attention.” ' 


Implications of Recreation in 
Industrial Relations 


Factor Contributing to 
Personal Relationships 


Nature of Industry. In modern indus- 
try, management has used the money, 
property, and machinery provided by the 
stockholders’ investments and, by direct- 
ing the efforts of labor, has produced prod- 
ucts which have been offered for sale to 
the public. This procedure has been car- 
ried out under the control of, and within 
the structure of, government, and has 
contributed to impersonal relationships. 
Management tries to minimize labor costs, 
while employees endeavor to acquire the 
highest wage possible. 

Social Maladjustments. During the 
present emergency it would seem that em- 
ployee recreation should become the con- 
cern of industry. There are numerous 
cities which have been called upon to pro- 
vide recreational opportunities for mili- 
tary forces. As a result, the community 
has restricted the participation of indus- 
trial workers in the public recreation pro- 
grams. Thus the industrial worker loses 
many opportunties for participating regu- 
larly in a recreation program. 

Then too, there have been a large num- 
ber of cities created overnight, to meet 
the needs of defense production. Inasmuch 
as such communities had no previous 
recreation program, industry should ac- 
cept this social problem as its own. 

Scientific Management. Scientific man- 
agement in many instances is resulting in 
violent disagreements between manage- 
ment and labor, especially when such pro- 
cedures have been attempted without a 
mutual understanding between the two 
groups. Management is using experts and 
specialists more and more in its endeavor 
to solve the many problems confronting 
industry today. Time and motion studies, 
flow charts, and job evaiuation techniques 
are examples of the functions performed. 

These techniques minimize the personal 


S. Watkins, Labor Problems; 


1G. New York, 
Thomas Crowell Co. » 1921; p. 324 


contact between the administrative offi- 
cers and the employee, and tend to judge 
the individual employee by statistical 
standards alone. Such practices are cited 
by A. C. Horrocks.? 

“My primary function (as a foreman) 
is to get the work out. I do not belong to 
any group. I am in the middle, and I 
know it. I am sometimes confused. When 
I want to ask questions, top management 
is very often too busy to listen to my ques- 
tions. 

“T once was in full charge of everything 
concerned with my department. Then 
scientific advances in management took 
the hiring and firing and the handling of 
grievances away from me and put an ex- 
pert on the job, called a personnel director, 
and he has done that job—that staff func- 
tion—much better than I could have done 
it. 

“T used to set the hourly rates and 
establish piecework prices. Now the set- 
ting of day rates and hourly rates of piece- 
work, and of konus, is done by the effi- 
ciency engineer, and it is done much better 
and more scientifically than I was ever able 
to do it. 

“Tn times past I was not troubled about 
budgets. But now I have to work on an 
estimated budget, and must bank that 
against my actual expenditures. The bud- 
get is set for me by a comptroller or the 
accounting department. 

“T used to change methods of manufac- 
ture in my department, at will. Now a 
specification department gives me a pink 
sheet and I must live up to that religiously. 
It is done better than I ever could have 
done it. Recently legislation has made 
me hesitant to talk to my employees about 
a great many things.” 

Governmental Influences. The Social 
Security Act, the Wage and Hour Law, 
the National Labor Relations Act, and 
numerous other federal, as well as state 
laws, have made definite contributions to 
employee welfare. In numerous instances, 
however, they have tended to diminish the 
personal contacts between management 
and employee. 

Reserve funds established within the 
Social Security Act have provided the em- 
ployee with an old-age insurance, unem- 
a gy compensation, etc. In addition, 

« C. Horrocks, “The Foreman’s Own Point of 
Vie sant Selection and Development of Foreman and 


Workers New York, American Management Asso 
ciation, 1940, p. 20. 
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Illustration 9—Side Step Right (First 
Step). Note by the center line on the mat 
that the body weight has shifted, and that 
both toes are pointed in the direction in 
which the boxer is going. The right foot 
which is now the front Tess comes off the 
floor first. 

Illustration 10—Side Step Right (Second 
Step). Note the line on the mat now. The 
boxer’s position has shifted to a 90-degree 
angle to the right, and he is now in a position 
to counter his opponent whose path of at- 
tack would be along the line on the mat. 

Illustration 11—Side Step Left (First 


Step). The boxer’s body and toes have 
turned to a 90-degree angle to the left. The 
left foot now becomes the front foot and, 
therefore, is the first off the mat. Note the 
direction the toes are pointing. 

Illustration 12—Side Step Left (Second 
Step). The whole body position has changed 
to a 90-degree angle. In this maneuver the 
left foot becomes the pivot foot, and the 


_ foot is whipped around 180 degrees. 
e boxer is now in a good position to coun- 
ter his opponent who rushes by. 


Illustration 13—Correct Footwork for 
Circling Right. The right foot now becomes 
the front foot as that is the direction in which 
the boxer intends to go. Note the center 
line. The head, body, and right foot of the 
boxer have been shifted several inches to the 
right. His next move will be to slide the left 
foot an equal distance to the right which 
will return him to a balanced stance. The 
boxer may decide to repeat this maneuver 
several successive times to gain an advan- 
tageous ring position. 

Illustration 14—Incorrect Footwork for 
Circling Right. The boxer has first shifted 
his left foot to the right, thereby crossing 
his legs. Should his opponent advance at 
this point, the boxer’s left leg would be 
tripped by his right leg, thus placing him off 
balance and vulnerable. 

Illustration 15—Correct Footwork for 


Boxing (Series 6) 


Circling Left. The front left foot is moved 
slightly to the left first, as the head and body 
are so moved. The rear foot is then moved 
the same distance. The boxer may repeat 
this maneuver to gain a more advantageous 
lateral position. 

Illustration 16—Incorrect Footwork for 
Circling Left. Note that the rear foot is 
first moved behind, crossing the front foot. 
Should the opponent advance at this point 
the boxer’s ‘ront foot would trip over his 
rear foot in his attempt to retreat. This 
would put the boxer off balance and would 
give his opponent a definite advantage. 


THERE ARE CORRECT AND INCORRECT STANCES IN BOXING 
EQUIP YOUR BOXERS WITH PROPERLY STYLED SHOES 


Reprints of This Series May Be Secured at the Address Below. 
Whether you want information on Footwork or Shoes, consult the House of Quality and Service 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. | 


1259 N. WOOD STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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many companies provide group health and 
accident insurance; therefore, it is no 
longer essential that management take the 


personal interest in employee welfare that 
it once did. In fact, employees generally 
do not approve of paternalistic tendencies 


on the part of management. As a result, 
non-paternalistic tendencies characterize 
(Continued on page 27) 


A Method of Developing 
Intramural Basketball Officials 


By Joseph Brownlee 


Director of Athletics, Rumson, New Jersey, High School 


portance than in a game of basket- 

ball. An official may mean the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat in a 
closely contested game and, yet, with the 
fact of this importance in mind, many 
schools do little or nothing to develop 
qualified basketball officials. It is, I be- 
lieve, one of the big jobs of the physical 
education departments to develop capable 
officials, as there certainly is a scarcity of 
good officials for the high school and col- 
lege games. If there is a scarcity for these 
games, then there is a definite shortage 
for our intramural leagues. There is a 
tendency to “pick up” anyone that may be 
around to officiate these intramural games; 
this should not occur, but a definite plan of 
developing qualified officials should be un- 
dertaken. Following is a plan which I 
have used with remarkable success in the 
development of basketball officials, many 
of whom are now members of the National 
Association of Approved Basketball Offi- 
cials. 

The first step in the development of 
good basketball officials is to give them 
a thorough background of the game of 
basketball and to trace its history from 
the time that it was first played in the 
winter of 1891 at Springfield College, un- 
der the inventor, Dr. James Naismith, 
until the present day. The high light that 
must be stressed in tracing the history is 
the original draft of rules that were first 
posted in 1892 and then to trace changes 
in these rules down to the present time. 

After having traced the history, the rule 
book must be systematically covered by 
reading and discussing each rule individu- 
ally. This may be done in sports apprecia- 
tion classes or in leaders’ clubs. A thorough 
knowledge of the rules may be developed 
by this method, and in conjunction with 
this coverage of the rules, “would-be offi- 
cials” may submit in writing, a knotty 
problem concerning the rules, an official’s 
decision that had been made in a recent 
varsity contest, or any other problem per- 
taining to the rules. These problems should 
be taken up one by one, and through dis- 
cussion and reference to the rule book, be 
correctly answered. The use of the rule 
book in this manner gives the pupils ex- 
perience in looking up materials and causes 
them to familiarize themselves further 
with the rules. 


I N NO game is an official of more im- 
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Following the coverage of the rules, an 
actual demonstration between two players 
should be set up. There, players should 
demonstrate and the instructor and the 
class should discuss the legal steps from a 
jump stop, legal steps from a two-count 
jump stop, legal steps from a stride stop, 
fouls by, or upon, the dribbler, blocking, 
and the pick-off screen. This demonstra- 
tion and discussion give the boys a chance 
to see a practical application of the rules 
to a game situation. 

The next thing to do is to look up sug- 
gestions made to basketball officials in 
the rule book and to discuss officiating by 
a single official and with two officials, in 
using the Kirpatrick plan of dividing the 
court. The points that must be given 
major emphasis in this section are the 
following: 

1, What spectators have a right to ex- 
pect from an official. 

2. What an official has a right to expect 
from spectators. 

3. The acceptance to officiate a game 
and the preparation for a game. 

4. What the official should do before the 
game. 

5. What to do during the game; what 
are the working positions on the floor. 

6. What to do in case of out-of-bounds 
play. 

7. What to do in case of held ball. 

8. How to call fouls and signal the 
scorers. 

9. How to announce violations. 

10. What to do at half-time. 

11. What to do at the start of the 
second half. 

12. What to do in case of extra-period 
play. 

13. How to charge and signal time out. 

14. What to do at the end of the game. 

After having given all this information, 
holding discussions, and seeing the demon- 
strations, arrangements should be made 
to have the boys observe an official who 
is thoroughly qualified. They should ob- 
serve his techniques and methods of con- 
ducting the game. As he is officiating, the 
instructor can be pointing out the various 
good and bad features of the officiating. 
At the completion of the game a general 
discussion should be held and pupils should 
make suggestions as to how the official 
might have done a better job. If the in- 
structor is a qualified official, he should 


officiate a model game as an example to 
the pupils. Having done so, discussions 
should follow and the techniques used 
should be pointed out. 

After this preliminary work is com- 
pleted, it is time to let the boys actually 
officiate games in the intramural league. 
The preliminary work should be given to 
all classes, but only the best boys should 
be allowed to officiate. Select the boys 
and arrange an officiating schedule for 
them. They should keep in touch with this 
schedule and appear at the times desig- 
nated. When the boys officiate a game, the 
instructor should observe them, and after 
the game, their work should be fully dis- 
cussed by the instructor and the official. 
Suggestions should be made to improve 
the boys officiating, and the instructor 
should keep doing this until the boys are 
fully competent. Any problems that the 
boys may have should be brought to the 
instructor and he should help to straighten 
them out, so that better officiating will be 
the result. If a boy officiates outside of 
school, he should be asked to submit a re- 
port in writing, and it should contain such 
information as the time and date of the 
game, competing teams, other officials, the 
score of the game, the coaches, conduct 
of the teams, and a self-rating as to how he 
officiated. 

Officials have co-operated with me in a 
study of this plan detailed above, and the 
following conclusions have been reached: 

1. It is an excellent all-around method 
of developing officials. 

2. The boys are better officials, because 
they have been given an insight into the 
background of the games and the rules. 

3. Actual techniques of officiating show 
a very definite improvement. 

4. Sports vocabulary is increased by 
learning new terms associated with officials 
and officiating. 

5, It develops a sense of responsibility 
and desire to do a good job. 

6. Players develop more respect for offi- 
cials, because they know of their prepara- 
tion. 

7. It gives all members who take this 
course a more sympathetic feeling toward 
officials and their problems. This is of 
great value in a student body. 

8. It is excellent preparation for those 
who wish to become regular approved 
basketball officials. 
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A natural athlete, Joe here has come a long way un- 
der you, Coach. He’s smoothed out his stride . . . his 
breathing’s controlled . . . he’s a strong finisher. Or- 
dinarily Joe could look forward to a brilliant future 
in college track. 


But this is a war year 


That changes the picture for Joe and his teammates. 
Next year, some perhaps will be tossing “flak” at a 
swarm of Zeros ...or roaring across burning sands 
in a tank. Others may be moving forward on a 
new front. 


Wherever they are, they'll be better men because 


of your capable guidance. You helped build them 
into splendid physical trim. And that ability to act 
fast and smart under pressure which you taught 
them in competitive sport will go far towards secur- 
ing final victory and their early return home. 


Soon other young fellows on their way up will be 
looking to you for training and friendly advice. 
They're going to need the same fine instruction you 
gave Joe and his buddies. We know you'll give them 
all you’ve got. And now as always, you can count on 
Bike to provide them and you with dependable pro- 
tective equipment—the best we can make under 
wartime conditions. 


SALES AGENTS: A. S. Callaway & Co., Inc., 306 Broadway, New York © Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago ® McDonald & Bilimire, 619 Mission Street, San Francisco ® John H. Graham & Company, 
Inc., 105 Duane Street, New York © H. R. Hughes, 1209 N. Edgefield Avenue, Dallas. 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY—41 West 25th Street, Chicago 


for MaRCH, 1943 
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“EQUAL 
OR BETTER” 


IS WILSON’S CODE 
IN LEATHER TODAY 


This diagrammed cowhide is your assur- 
ance of sustained quality in leather goods 
from Wilson Sporting Goods Co. The di- 
visions show how Wilson’s expert cutters 
mark off a perfect half hide to meet Wilson 
standards. The one-third of the half hide 
marked No. 1 is where the finest leather is 






to be expected. Injuries or large, deep, 
brand marks, which often occur in cattle, 
may reduce the usable area. But it is from 
this “prime” section that we cut Wilson’s 
top grade “official” basketballs and foot- 
balls. The next third, comprising sections 
marked No. 2 and No. 3, is used for Wilson’s 
second and third grade basketballs and 
footballs, respectively. The balance of the 
hide, made up of sections 4, 5, and 6, sup- 
plies leather for lower-priced footballs only. 

When your dealer orders from Wilson 
he gets “equal or better” than the grade 
specified. Our Wilson policy is to protect 
you by keeping the quality wp, not down. 
These important facts are for your guidance 
in buying leather goods today. 


Depend Upon WILSON 
for Sustained Quality 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT * x 
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on the value of a GOOD NAME! 





THESE TWO BALLS LOOK IDENTICAL 
TO THE MOST CRITICAL EYE 


Yet one has a vital flaw 


Because during war-time it is more difficult 
to get enough of the finest prime grade leather 
required for top quality balls, there is a tempta- 
tion to drop down to off-grade leathers. 


A basketball, or football, made of off-grade 
leathers, may Jook just as good as a ball made 
with “prime quality” leather. But its per- 
formance and service will be impaired. 

The “Wilson” basketballs and footballs 
you buy from your dealer today can be 
bought with the same assurance of quality 





and maximum serviceability as was true 
before the war. 


To our minds, America’s competitive sports 
and our dealers’ good reputation are much 
too important to be trifled with, even to the 
extent of using the war as an excuse for the 
use of “off-grade” leather. 


The name “Wilson” on a basketball, foot- 
ball, or soccer ball is your guarantee of maxi- 
mum quality for the price, today as always. 


Please study the opposite page carefully. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Voferte. 
Chicago, New York and 
other leading cities 
President 
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Diagram 2. 
the opposing team at mid-field. 


Rule IV 
Out of Bounds 


Section 1. (a) When the ball goes out 
of bounds, an official shall award it to a 
nearby opponent of the player who caused 
it to go out. (b) Ruling is the same for a 
ball carried out of bounds. 

Note: It is not necessary to throw the 
ball in. If the ball is carried in bounds, 
the player must come in ‘bounds at the 
point where the ball has been awarded to 
him. 

Section 2. A player cannot throw for a 
goal, while taking the ball in from out of 
bounds. If a goal should occur on a throw 
in from out of bounds, the ball goes to the 
opposing team at mid-field. 


Rule V 
Definitions 
Dead Ball: 


Section 1. The ball be- 


*g comes dead and play ceases until the ball 


e 


(a) 
(b) 


is sput in play again by an official. 
‘hen an official sounds his whistle. 


Rip Engle, originator of the game 


22 


demonstrates 
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When a held ball is declared. 
a foul is called. 
playing time. 
of bounds. 

Section 2. A disqualified player is one 
eliminated from the game for unnecessary 
roughness. 

Note: This includes fighting or un- 
sportsmanlike conduct. 

Section 3. Delaying the game is inten- 
tionally interfering with the progress of 
the game by a player. 

Penalty: One lap or two minutes in 
penalty box. The ball goes to the oppos- 
ing team at point of foul. 

Section 4. A held ball is declared when 
a player ties an opponent up so that he 
cannot pass the ball. A held ball should 
be called after a player has been tied up 
for two seconds. A held ball results in a 
jump ball at the spot. 


(c) When 
(d) At the expiration of 
(e) When the ball goes out 


Rule VI 
Players and Subtitutions 


Section 1. Each team consists of thir- 
teen players. 


Note: A team must begin with thirteen 


the manner in 


Bell Ball 


(Continued from page 11) 


players, but if it has no substitutes to re- 
place injured or disqualified players, it 
must continue with less than thirteen. 
(Note: By mutual consent it is possible to 
play with more or less than thirteen play- 
ers, depending upon the size of the field.) 

Section 2. A player wishing to enter the 
game reports to the official on his side of 
the field, when the ball becomes dead. 
Time shall be declared out for the sub- 
stitution. If the substitution takes more 
than fifteen seconds a time-out shall be 
charged to the team making the substitu- 
tion. 

Section 3. A player who has left the 
game except for disqualification may re- 
enter as often as desirable. 


Rule VII 
Scoring and Timing Regulations 


Section 1. A goal is made when a player 
hits his own goal ball and dislodges it 
from the ring with the ball in play, in 
compliance with the rules of the game. 

A goal from the field scores one point. 

Section 2. The game constitutes four 
periods of eight minutes duration; two 
minutes between the first and second 
periods, third and fourth periods; ten 
minutes between the halves. 

Section 3. Each team shall be permitted 
four times-out. The length of a time-out is 
two minutes. 

Additional times-out will give the oppos- 
ing team possession of the ball on the one- 
quarter line, 30 feet from their goal. 

Section 4. Time out is declared: (a) 
When a foul is called. (b) When an official 
suspends play for substitution. (c) When 
an official suspends play to remove a dis- 
qualified player or on account of injury to 
a player. (d) When an official grants a 
player’s request for time out. The official 
shall grant time out, only when the ball is 


A free ball cannot be kicked. 
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| . School , 
Service Teams 


Will again have Rawlings Football Equipment this Fall be- 
) cause there will be an adequate supply to meet the demand. 
point. Models are not as numerous but all the stand-outs of 1942 


s four 


Sima have been retained to give you an All-Star Line-Up for 1943. 


second 


Your Rawlings Dealer will gladly show you and explain the quality 
features of the Game’s favored equipment ... See him and place 
your orders at once! 


COPY OF OUR DESCRIPTIVE FOOTBALL PRICE LIST 
WILL BE MAILED ON REQUEST...WRITE FOR YOURS TODAY 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


ye SE ORUT DB . : . : MISSOURI 








dead or in possession of a team asking for 
it. (e) When ordered by an official, be- 
cause of delay in obtaining the ball. 


Rule VIII 
Officials 


Section 1. There shall be two officials 
on the field. They should work along the 
side lines. Their duty is to enforce the 
rules set forth and decide any disputed 
point. Their purpose should be to keep 
the game speeded up. 

Section 2. There shall be one official on 
the side line. It is his duty to keep time, 


Defense Against Thirdand Fourth 
Down Kicking Situations 


Line Coach, West Texas State Teachers College 


play requires more brains than 

brawn, many coaches are decreasing 
their team’s chance of victory by failing 
to give them a workable defense against 
third and fourth down kicking situations. 
In the six high school and ten college games 
that I saw last season as a scout and 
coach, 70 per cent of the teams were the 
victims of a fake kick on the third down 
or of a fake kick on the fourth. A defense 
against these situations is one of the 
coaches’ biggest defensive “headaches” and 
one that I believe can be eliminated, if it 
is properly analyzed and studied. 

It seems to me that, instead of being 
constantly on the alert, our teams are tak- 
ing the next play for granted: The de- 
fensive teams should always keep these 
things in mind; the score, the down, yards 
to go, the position of the ball on the field 
and the conditions of the field and the 
weather. I would rather have the ball 


ie this day, when successful football 





A MEMBER of the coaching staff at 
Brown University, C. A. Engle, 
originated this game, and with the as- 
sistance of Coach J]. N. “Skip” Stahley, 
of the Brown University coaching staff, 
Chief Petty Officers, -C. P. Catanese 
and L. G. Bayless of the Navy Depart- 
ment, developed and introduced it in 
the physical fitness program classes at 
Brown University. Additional infor- 
mation concerning goal construction 
or any phase of the game that is not 
clear may be obtained by writing to 
C. A. Engle, Brown University Ath- 
letic Department, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 





By W. W. Nicklaus 


after a successful kick by the opposition 
than have them make a first down or a 
completed pass, 

If a standard third down defensive pat- 
tern is employed, the team will be more 
successful. For example, set up a 6-2-2-1 
defense, constructed so that it will be 
effective against a pass, or run and, at the 
same time, leave the men in a position to 
handle a punt. This may be done as 
shown in Diagram 1. 

Diagram 2 illustrates another defense 
built on the 5-3-2-1 formation. On the 
6-2-2-1 defense, regardless of a short or 
long yardage down, the guards should play 
a territorial game to smother any thrusts 
at the middle of the line. The tackles 
must consider the yardage, working to 
the inside, once they are across the 


scrimmage line, if the pressure is from 
the inside. If the pressure comes from the 
outside then they must work against it. 
The ends play a developing game and 
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the number of points scored by each team, 
and to see that penalized players take their 
prescribed number of laps. 

Since bell ball embodies some of the 
salient features of football, basketball and 
soccer, our three most popular activities, 
it has been found to be a valuable game in 
our physical fitness program. 

Among the many items that recommend 
it as adapted to the war-program’s de- 
mand for physical fitness work, in addition 
to its conditioning value, are its advantage 
of requiring a minimum amount of equip- 
ment and its easy adaptation to almost 
any type of facilities. 


should go across the line of scrimmage 
about two steps. The kicker should never 
be rushed on this third down. The two 
line-backers should play loose about three 
yards back, if it is a long-yardage down, 
and play close to check a line thrust and 
also check for a run, kick or pass, if it is 
a short-yardage down. 

On the 5-3-2-1 defense, the three middle 
defensive men play territorially and do 
not allow the offensive tackle to get out- 
side blocks, especially on long-yardage 
downs. The two wide defensive line men 
play off the inside shoulders of the of- 
fensive ends, playing a developing game 
once they are across the line. Outsid 
blocks should be especially checked. All 
offensive development should be analyzed 
according to the yardage on the down 
We must remember that, although th 
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@ EVERY WEDNESDAY 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 
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big men. 
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® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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offensive men get away a good kick, we 
must stop anything else they may try. 
The outside line-backers must check for 
fake kickers and wide runs, and on such a 
development must come up fast to the 
outside with the middle line-backer coming 
up to the inside. 

The two defensive halfbacks support 
the line-backers to their outside on sweeps. 
If a pass develops from a fake kick, then 
each defensive back covers the zone shown 
in the defensive pattern. If a kick is car- 
ried through by the offense, then each 
defensive back falls back and maneuvers 
in position for interference in the return 
of the punt. Remember, we would rather 
have a punt than a long yardage gain or 
even a first down. That is to be our 
attitude on the third-down play from a 
deep-punt formation. 

On the fourth down, which is considered 
a sure-kicking down, the defense should 
analyze the situation as to score, down 
and yardage to go, formation, strength 
and direction of the wind, and condition 
of the field. These points should be 
analyzed according to the position of the 
ball on the field. Diagram 3 shows how 
to divide the field inta zones for kicking 
defense. Zone A includes the territory 
from the goal line to the 20-yard line. 
This should be considered as the kick- 
blocking zone and definite plays should 
be constructed and mastered for this phase 
of defensive strategy. 

Zone B in Diagram 3 is the punt re- 
turning zone, including the offensive terri- 
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tory between the 20 and 50-yard lines. 
Do not rush the punter, but concentrate 
on the efforts of your safety man to re- 
turn the punt back as far up the field as 
possible. The defensive linemen and line- 
backers are to block the offensive linemen 








in such a manner that they cannot get 
down the field to tackle the safety man 
The object of the punt-return play is to 
get the safety man back to offensive terri- 
tory, where the offense will be in position 
to pull any type of open play, the quarter- 
back chooses. Any yardage picked up on 
a punt return saves the hard work of 
gaining yardage after the defense is set 
against the offensive formation. 

As the offensive team approaches Zone 
C, the possibility of a sure kick on the 
fourth down decreases. The probability 
of surprise from a fake kick, pass or run 
enters into the picture. So on the fourth 
down, the defensive team must revert 
back to a more standard defense. In 
other words, in Zone C construct your 
defense against the punt, so as to destroy 
the surprise that might result from a fake 
kick on the fourth down. Diagrams 1 and 
2 are standard defenses that might be 
used here against fourth-down kicking 
situations. 

A good defense against third and fourth- 
down kicking situations may be built, if 
the coach will analyze and study the prob- 


_lem._I_have givén the subject a great 


deal of thought. 4deas 
that--other-eoaches_may take them-— for 
what they are worth. I would like to 
know the views of some other coaches 
Diagrams 4, 5, 6 and 7 show punt-blocking 
plays that may be used in Zone A, Dia- 
gram 3. Diagrams 8, 9, 10, 11 suggest 
punt-returning plays (see Zone B, Dia- 
gram 3). 
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Human Engineering 
Through Industrial 
Recreation 
(Continued from page 18) 


the view point of management in many of 
our industries. One of the basic principles 
for management to be guided by in formu- 
lating policies, as stated by Hattersley, 
ig to “minimize the purely welfare and 
paternalistic aspect. Nevertheless they 
should be as liberal as possible in estab- 
lishing policies which will permit em- 
ployees to work toward their own wel- 
fare.” § 

The five “unfair” labor practices as set 
forth in the National Labor Relations Act 
for employer guidance have definitely 
placed limitations upon management’s 
activities.* Thus management, fearing 
that its participation in an activity with 
employees might result in an investiga- 
tion by the National Labor Relations 
Board, has become very cautious. 


Factor Contributing to 
Impersonal Relationships 


Benefits of Industrial Recreation. The 
foregoing discussion of disintegrating fac- 
tors in industrial relationships, although 
not exhaustive, clearly indicates the need 
for an agency or activity to bridge the 
existing gap between individuals or groups 
of individuals within an industrial concern. 

A re-analysis of Diehl’s * data according 
to size of company reveals that a greater 
appreciation of the value of recreation as 
1 contributing factor in employee-em- 
ployer relationships increases as the num- 
ber of employees increase. This would be 
expected, inasmuch as the larger the or- 
ganization the greater the social distance 
between groups of employees and the em- 
ployer and employee. 

Human Engineering. Persons respon- 
sible for administrative or supervisory 
functions within industry often have been 
promoted to such positions in light of their 
performance on the job. These positions 
were usually obtained and held by virtue 
of the ability to lead men. This is inferred 
by Lowry ° in discussing foreman selection. 
“Has he (the potential foreman) shown 
ability in leading men—could he secure 
their cooperative effort toward known ob- 
jectives?” 

In the present emergency the demands 


*G. B. Hattersley, Employee Relations Policies: 
How to Make Them Specific, New York, American 
Management Association, 1940, p. 4. 

* The National Labor Relations Act, Washington, 
D. C., Government Printing Office. 

_5L. J. Diehl, F. R. Eastwood, Industrial Recrea- 
tion, p. 63. 

*S. M. Lowry, Selection and Development of 
Association, Production Series Number 127, p. 12. 
Foreman and Workers, New York, American Man- 
— Association, Production Series Number 127, 
Pp. 12, 
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of our Victory, the time that must be 
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If you must make replacements now 
be more critical than ever of the qual- 
ity of the merchandise you buy. Make 

your purchases with the future—40-X 

in mind . . . be certain that you're get- 
ting the extra years of use that may be necessary. 
Kahnfast Athletic Fabrics have proven their woven-in 
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for leadership have become more impera- 


tive, and accordingly more ways and 
means of discovering potential leaders 
should be initiated. This potential leader- 
ship may be discovered by observing the 
natural leaders that rise out of the in- 
dustrial recreation program. The captain 
or manager of a team, the leader of a 
handicraft club, or a committee chairman 
of a recreational activity, represent in- 
dividuals that may have administrative 
and supervisory abilities valuable to the 
industry as a whole. 

Further, it may be pointed out that 
opportunities for social experience are 
lacking among many industrial workers. 
A study of 163 foremen clearly indicates 
the lack of social recreation activities. 

“As a by-product of this study it is in- 
teresting to point out that 45 per cent of 
the foremen stated that they belonged to 
no (social) organization. Thirty-five per 
cent belonged to one and 20 per cent to 
two. Fifty-three per cent listed some form 
of social recreation such as bowling, horse- 
shoes, chess, cards, etc. Forty-six per cent 
reported solitary recreations, such as grow- 
ing roses, constructing radios, photog- 
raphy, ete.” ? 

If the foregoing is representative of a 
foreman’s social background, one can well 
imagine the extent of participation by the 
average employee. Here again is seen the 
benefits that may be received from a 
recreation program which includes a broad 
range of social-recreational activities. 

Personal Contacts. The opportunities 
for personal contacts between employer 
and employee are greatest in the physical 
activities. This is understandable, inas- 
much as softball, basketball, and baseball, 
as well as bowling, have a wide appeal to 
male employees. 

Bowling promotes more sociability than 
other athletic activities but not more than 
activities of a social nature. Several fac- 
tors have contributed to the social aspect 
of bowling. There is no bodily contact 
between participants. Both sexes of all 
ages have shown an interest in the activity. 
Then too, the interim between frames pre- 
sents opportunities for social contact be- 
tween participants, not available in other 
athletic activities. 


Planning and Initiating the Program 


The national defense program has prob- 
ably furnished more impetus to recrea- 
tional planning than any other one factor. 
Numerous private, state, and federal 
agencies have assumed the responsibility 
for meeting the recreational needs of our 
armed forces as well as our civilian 
workers. 

If the planning of these agencies is to 
become effective for our industrial work- 





7S. M. Lowry, Selection and Development of 
Foreman and Workers, New York, American Man- 
agement Association, Production Series Number 127, 
p. 12 
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ers, the workers and the employers should 
co-operate in every possible way. It is 
hoped that the following may set forth 
contemporary practices in program plan- 
ning and initiation. 

A review of existing recreation programs 
for industrial workers reveals that the ex- 
tent and scope of the individual company 
programs vary extensively. This diver- 
sity of program content substantiates the 
statements of Butler concerning recrea- 
tional interests: ° 

“Recreation interests cover the whole 
field of human interests. The forms of 
recreation in which people engage vary as 
widely as the interests of a single indi- 
vidual throughout his lifetime and are as 
diverse as people are different from each 
other. Yet this diversity of an indi- 
vidual’s interests is small in comparison 
with the difference in the recreation in- 
terests of a group of people.” 


Initiating the Program 


The success of any recreation program 
depends to a great extent upon the num- 
ber of individuals participating. The ad- 
ministrator should seek the aid of the vari- 
ous groups in program planning, since 
regimentation defeats the purposes of the 
recreation program. Employees must ad- 
just themselves to the program. Employee 
initiative, therefore, should always be en- 
couraged when the program is started or 
when new activities are being introduced. 

Several companies have expended large 
sums of money on recreation centers for 
employees. Extensive programs were 
planned, published, and distributed among 
the workers. The majority of these pro- 
grams failed. Why? Because the pro- 
grams reflected the recreational interests 
of the leaders and were not based upon the 
interests of the groups to be served. The 
more progressive programs are those 
which have evolved from the workers’ in- 
terests and have been co-operatively estab- 
lished. 

The administrator may be invaluable 
to the employees in supervising the pro- 
gram planning. He should discover the 
interests of the employees, get the indi- 
viduals having common interests into 
groups and let them assume the major 
responsibility for program planning. In 
this way the program of activities develops 
as the employees’ desires for more activi- 
ties expand. 

Many recreational activities do not re- 
quire extensive planning and organization. 
Radio programs, reading, checkers, chess, 
etc., are enjoyed by thousands of individ- 
uals and are informally organized. Com- 
petitive sports and similar activities be- 
come more popular with the workers when 
leagues are formed and regular schedules 
are played. It is essential, therefore, that 





8G. D. Butler, Jatroduction to Community Rec- 
reation, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1940, p. 193. 











organizational techniques and planning 
should be carried out by the leaders. 

Inasmuch as many industrial recreation 
programs have failed because certain fac- 
tors in program planning have been over- 
looked, the following paragraphs will be 
devoted to the common practices in pro- 
gram initiation. 

The Organization Committee. The ini- 
tial step to be taken is that of selecting 
the personnel of the organization com- 
mittee. This committee should be com- 
posed of representatives from both man- 
agement and employee groups. It is 
essential that these individuals have the 
confidence and respect of the entire per- 
sonnel of the company. 

The Petition. A petition should be cir- 
culated among the workers and the 
management group to ascertain the desire 
for a recreation association. The petition 
is a safeguard against the efforts of a small 
group within the company to sell the 
management or a labor organization on 
such a program when the majority may 
not desire it. If the response to the peti- 
tion clearly indicates a desire on the part 
of the entire company personnel for such 
an organization, the committee should 
waste no time in completing its task. 

Meeting of Organization.® A temporary 
board of directors and the executive offi- 
cers should be elected at this time. A 
constitution committee should be ap- 
pointed to adopt a constitution and by- 
laws (previously proposed in tentative 
form) for the organization which should 
be placed before the interested group for 
its ratification. Other committees as dis- 
cussed below should be appointed. 

An interest survey should be con- 
structed by another committee. This 
should be distributed among all employees 
of the company. The survey forms should 
be collected and tabulated and the various 
interest groups identified. 

A committee on facilities representing 
both management and employee groups 
should be appointed. This committee 
should determine the extent to which 
public, private, social, and commercial 
facilities could be used by the association 
A meeting could be called by this com- 
mittee to which the community recreation 
director and program administrators of 
other agencies should be invited. In this 
way the committee could gain the co- 
operation of these individuals, as well as 
determine the available and needed facili- 
ties within the community. 

A nominating committee should be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of sponsoring the 
election of permanent officials. The spe- 
cific functions to be performed by the 
nominating committee should be estab- 
lished in the constitution and bylaws.’ 





® Duggins, G. H. and Eastwood, F. R., Planning 
Industrial Recreation. Lafayette, Indiana. Purdue 
University, 1941, pp. 55, 57, 76, and 80. 





10 Op. Cit., pp. 59-61. 
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Suggested duties of the various officials 
should be outlined in the bylaws. 
Election Meeting. At this meeting the 
constitution and bylaws should be pre- 
sented for ratification, and permanent 
directors and executive officers should be 
elected. As soon as possible after the elec- 
tion, the various committees deemed essen- 
tial to efficient administration should be 





appointed.1t_ From this point on, the | 


organization should be able to assume the 


responsibility for administering the affairs 


of the association. 


The program content in industrial rec- 


reation associations should be evaluated 


in the light of certain criteria. New | 
activities suggested by individuals and | 
groups should be checked to determine the | 


extent to which such activities will meet 
stated standards. No one activity will 
meet all standards; however, only activi- 
ties which meet the greatest number of 
the standards or criteria should be in- 
cluded in the program. 


Program Administration 


An industrial recreation program is one 
that is organized within a company or 


plant for the express purpose of meeting | 


the recreational needs of the group con- 
cerned. To whom has the responsibility 
been delegated for administering existing 
programs ? 
tion differ in companies of varying sizes or 
is there a general pattern applied through- 
out the industrial recreation organiza- 
tions? These and other pertinent prob- 
lems will be discussed as they relate to 
program administration. 


Administrative Responsibility 


Volunteer employee groups and ap- 
pointed employee committees have as- 
sumed the major responsibility for ad- 
ministering the recreation programs in 
companies of all sizes. Companies hav- 
ing more than 2,500 employees, however, 
prefer to place the administrative respon- 
sibility upon a recreation director. This 
is not unusual, for the problems which 
arise in the recreation program should 
have immediate attention, especially in the 
more extensive programs. The services of 
professionally trained and _ experienced 
leaders, therefore, are extremely valuable. 


Does the form of administra- | 





Recreation programs administered un- | 


der the direction of part or full-time 


leaders are broader in scope than are those | 


administered by volunteer groups, or ap- 
pointed employee committees.1? 
Professionally trained leaders should be 
selected for their executive ability and 
thorough knowledge of the field. They 
will utilize employee initiative by direct- 
ing its efforts rather than by forcing the 
employees to participate in a program of 


"Op. Cit. p. 55. 
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6 apiehl and Eastwood, Jndustrial Recreation, pp. 
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activities which reflect the leader’s in- 
terests. Thus a more extensive program 
results. Industries or employee recreation 
associations, having professionally trained 
directors, have invested larger sums of 
money in the recreation programs. This 
investment combined with professional 
leadership should result, and has resulted, 
in broader programs. These statements 
are substantiated by the findings of Diehl 
and Eastwood. 


Personnel 


Regardless of the size of company, the 
majority of persons questioned expressed 
the opinion that the recreation director 
should be directly responsible to the per- 
sonnel manager. The second choice was 
that of making the recreation director re- 
sponsible to a vice president of the 
company. 

Since very few recreation programs are 


financially self-sustaining and top-manage- 
ment contributes the deficit, it might be 
advisable to have the director of recrea- 
tion responsible to a vice president. There 
would be certain advantages under these 
circumstances. The director would not 
have to rely upon the personnel manager 
or anyone else to present his problems for 
him. Opinions rendered by the executive 
concerning internal and external policies 
would be final. This would result in more 
efficient administration and would un- 
doubtedly be the best procedure to follow 
when a full-time director was administer- 
ing the recreation program. 

Although many of the smaller com- 
panies would prefer the services of a full- 
time director, they have not deemed it ad- 
visable to pay a full-time director for 
these services. There is a general trend, 
however, toward full-time professional 
leadership as the size of the company in- 
creases. 





Inasmuch as most of the companies fall 
into the smaller employment brackets, 
they have endeavored to get professionally 
trained recreation leaders. Companies 
having up to five hundred employees have 
relied upon the tax-supported agencies for 
trained leadership. Those employing more 
in the majority of cases have part- 
time recreation directors. Here it is a 
common practice for the recreational di- 
rector to have dual responsibilities. The 
director generally functions within the 
personnel management division and sup- 
plements his work there in administering 
the recreation program. Such practices 
are profitable to both the company and 
the recreation association. 

It would be advisable for the smaller 
companies either to join forces with other 
small concerns in a municipal industrial 
recreation association or to try to develop 
better qualified leaders within the em- 
ployee group. 


A Letter to Physical Education Teachers 


Dear Sirs: 


OU have probably read many arti- 
Y x attended numerous confer- 

ences and participated in frequent 
discussions on the general subject of pre- 
paring students for military life. The im- 
portance of this subject is unquestioned. 
It is important for the maintenance of the 
physical health of the individual, for the 
morale of the troops, and finally for our 
national security. A large majority of the 
students in your classes today will be in 
uniform within a few months. Stories 
from Guadalcanal, Bataan, and North 
Africa have convinced us that this is not 
a war of intellects. While mechanical 
genius is playing a very important role, 
nevertheless it remains for the mass of our 
armed forces to furnish the very neces- 
sary element of brawn. It falls to the 
high school and college physical education 
programs to prepare these potential sailors, 
soldiers and marines for the physical test 
which life in the service presents. 

A large percentage of the students who 
reach the military age while still in school 
will wait to be drafted. Likewise, a large 
percentage of those who volunteer their 
services before being drafted will enlist in 
the army ground forces. Therefore it 
seems safe to assume that a large portion 
of your classes will eventually find their 
way into the infantry, for it is there that 
man power is needed in increasing num- 
bers. No matter how highly mechanized 
a war becomes, it seems eventually to de- 
generate into a pitting of mass against 
mass of foot soldiers. The brave defense 
of Stalingrad, while characterized in its 
early stages by mechanical might, even- 
tually turned out to be a battle between 
the masses of foot soldiers. Similar in- 
stances in Guadalcanal, Africa, and China 
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[THE accompanying letter, with the 
writer's permission to print it, was 
recently received from a former basket- 
ball coach of a large mid-Western high 
school. The writer is with an infantry 
medical detachment and is in a posi- 
tion to write authoritatively from his 
observations. We have been stressing 
the values, both of calisthenics and 
athletics, and here is a letter written 
puny for the coaches and physical 
educators of the high schools, empha- 
sizing again these values. 





only serve to bear out the point that the 
infantry will be needing and getting large 
portions of our draftees. 

This merely serves to impress the fact 
that the physical qualifications of a good 
infantry soldier must be a guide post to 
the educator whose objective is “the great- 
est good for the greatest number.” What 
then are the physical requirements of the 
infantry? After reading accounts of in- 
fantry combat over the world and having 
actually gone through the intensive train- 
ing in preparation for combat, I suggest 
these musts for primary consideration: 

1. The infantry soldier must be able to 
endure the hardships of a truly strenuous 
outdoor life. 

2. He must be able to walk long dis- 
tances without tiring or becoming inca- 
pacitated. 

3. He must have confidence in his own 
physical prowess. (Guadalcanal taught us 
a lesson in this regard.) 

4. He must have the stamina and re- 
serve to fight off common diseases. 

First take a hasty glance at an army 
doctor’s record. It is the army doctor’s 
responsibility to keep a record of every 
treatment that he is called upon to make, 






though it be only puncturing a blister. For 
fear of giving away valuable information 
to our enemies, I will not deal here in 
actual figures. It is safe to say, however, 
that in this area much of the army doc- 
tor’s attention is taken with (1) upper 
respiratory diseases (principally naso- 
pharyngitis, pharyngitis, laryngitis and 
bronchitis); (2) foot ailments (including 
metatarsalgia, tenosynovitis, and blisters). 
Obviously, the two above-mentioned in- 
firmities of the infantryman are direct re- 
sults of a strenuous outdoor life and long 
hikes under pack. Please understand that 
the location in different parts of the world 
will change slightly the list of ailments of 
the soldiers. Outdoor life on Bataan added 
malaria to this list. Hiking in Alaska 
added frostbite. Let me impress once 
more the importance of preparing for (1) 
hardships of life in the field, and (2) a 
physical beating taken by the feet of a 
soldier. 

What can physical educators and ath- 
letic coaches do to make our infantry the 
best possible? I have always been a firm 
believer in “learning to type by practicing 
on a typewriter.” You cannot train in- 
fantry troops in your classes. It is im- 
possible to take a twenty-mile hike in the 
course of an hour period. Likewise, you 
certainly would be severely criticised for 
having your class crawl for a quarter of 
a mile in a driving rain or a sleet storm, 
and then leave them to spend the re 
mainder of the day in soaked clothing. 
The army can do that, but I would advise 
against you doing it. It is the job of every 
director of physical education to devise 
his own program, taking into account the 
existing conditions and still meet the 
above-mentioned needs of the infantry. It 
would be foolish to set up a definite cours 
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s fall of procedure to meet the conditions under 
ckets, which the various schools work. I can 
nally make a few general suggestions which may 
yanies give a Start toward improvising a program. 
have During the class period calisthenics may 
es for be profitably employed in general physical 
more conditioning. The troops go through cal- 
part- isthenics every morning. Maneuvering to 

is a get into correct positions for firing a rifle 
al di- is almost a course in calisthenics in itself. 
The Students may also be given practice in the 
n the “art” of falling to the prone from a run. 
| sup- They will find good use of their learning 
heving when diving into cover with a rifle clutched 
actices | in both hands. Head stands, shoulder 
y and & stands, and exercises which develop the 
: neck muscles will be found of value, when 
maller { 3 boy is called upon to wear a heavy hel- 
- other met for hours which run into days. A 
ustrial limited number of exercises may be of 
evelop ff value in developing leg and foot muscles 
e em- § which will come into play on those long 


marches. 

Probably of greatest value will be the 
organization of hiking clubs or groups en- 
couraging walking, making walking in all 
kinds of weather a pride among the stu- 
dents. Understand, please, that it is that 


CS 








the crossed rifles insignia of the infantry. 

I also suggest greater emphasis on the 
competitive sports. Track, football, wres- 
tling, boxing and basketball probably will 


be of greatest value. A good infantry 
soldier must have the stamina required in 
these sports plus the confidence that he 
can “take it.”” The boy who finighes a race, 
opens a hole for a touchdown plunge, or 
rebounds to score the winning point has 
gained something which is very valuable. 
He has gained confidence that his body 





can be made to go on, even though he feels 
like dropping out. 

Your student is going to march. He is 
going to march through the heat of the 
jungles, through the snows of the tundra 
and through the sand of the desert. He 
will march with blisters, bruises and tired 
muscles, but he must keep going. Death 
is the doom of the straggler in Guadal- 
canal. Let’s give the next soldier a phys- 
ical education which will equip him for 
the rigors of the life ahead of him. 
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pack supplies valuable Moist Heat 
for many hours. Helps relieve pain, 
swelling and soreness — without in- 
terrupting the athlete’s rest. 


Now, more than ever, you need 
Antiphlogistine. Good athletes are 
scarce. So keep Antiphlogistine 
ready—for the most common 
injuries. 


Write in for Your FREE Booklet — “Athletic Injuries” 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE HELPS YOU “KEEP 'EM IN THE GAME” 













The Denver Chemical Mfg. Company 
New York, N. Y. 














A Guide to Success in 
Baseball— 


WINNING 
BASEBALL 











By Ethan Allen 


Former Major Leaguer with Cincinnati, New 
. Louis, Philadelphia and Chicago in 
d with . Louis in the 
Now writer and director of National 
League motion pictures. 


ONLY $1.50 


Here’s an expert baseball guide that gives 
all the fine points that make winning play- 
ers and winning teams. Out of 13 years’ 
big league playing and first-hand experi- 
ence in making movies of today’s outstand- 
ing players in action, the author brings 
players, coaches and fans scores of prac- 
tical pointers on every phase of the game. 
With over 400 illustrations, the book ex- 
plains both defensive and offensive play- 
ing. It makes interesting comparisons of 
players. And it provides inside informa- 
tion on many big leaguers. 


LEO DUROCHER SAYS: 


“Valuable inside tips for every reader, re- 
gardless of age or experience.” 


BRANCH RICKEY SAYS: 


“Unusual photographs of plays and players 
accompanied by a practical explanation.” 


Send for a copy 
on approval ———__— 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., New York 





HALF DEAD 


WON'T DO 


Rea Athlete’s Foot control 
means a foot bath which will do all, not 
half, the fungicidal job. That means that 
the solution must quickly kill the hardy 


spores as well as the threadlike fungus forms. 
ALTA-CO POWDER will do that—thou- 
sands of leading educational and industrial 
institutions that have used it for years 
will tell you that Alta-Co Powder is effec- 


tive, agreeable, economical. 


Send for free 36-page booklet. 








Alta-Co 
POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


Westport, Connecticut 





Baseball and Its Contribution 
to Physical Fitness 


(Continued from page 14) 


petitive baseball on a well-coached basis. 
Every coach and educator who takes his 
job seriously should seek to educate the 
community to the training value of good 
competitive baseball. Every father and 
mother should be told that a well-drilled 
ball player has learned reactions that will 
help when the going is tough. 

All this will require hard work on the 
part of the coach, much harder than that 
of putting the boys through calisthenic 
drills, or running them over obstacle 
courses. This will require ingenuity and 
planning to make it effective. It is sense- 
less to say, however, that we cannot take a 
national sport that we believe provides the 
essentials of training which our boys need, 
and use it to its fullest advantage at a 


time when it is most needed. 

In our school we have always had intra. 
mural baseball for the younger boys and 
interscholastic schedules for the older ones. 
The intramural teams are coached and 
drilled on the same basis as the others and 
their rivalry is keen. The competitive 
element is stressed in both groups. This 
year we are going to run the same program 
and we feel that the boys will be even 
keener for it than heretofore, because dur- 
ing the winter much of the program has 
been given over to body-building exercises, 
climbing, marching and running. The boys 
worked hard and enjoyed the winter pro- 
gram, but even now are clamoring to get 
going in baseball, and looking forward toe 
competition in it with renewed fervor. 


A Special Appeal to High School 
Victory Corps 


By John W. Studebaker 


United States Commissioner of Education 


ANY non-farm high school stu- 
dents will discover that their 
greatest contribution to the war 

effort will consist of farm work to increase 
the production of food. The Victory Farm 
Volunteers is proposed as an organization 
which will accomplish this purpose. 

The Office of Education of the Federal 
Security Agency and the War Manpower 
Commission and the Extension Service of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on the federal level have agreed upon 
the respective functions which they will 
assume in this program. 

It is proposed that all High School Vic- 
tory Corps stress this Victory Farm Volun- 
teers program as one of the important ac- 
tivities of the Corps. The high school will, 
therefore, recruit and train Victory Farm 
Volunteers for service on farms during the 
summer months and at other times. Vic- 
tory Farm Volunteers will be drawn from 
the general membership of the High School 
Victory Corps as well as from the five 
special service divisions. 

President Roosevelt, in his radio address 
of October 12, 1942, said in part: 

“The school authorities in all the States 
should work out plans to enable our high 
school students to take some time from 
their school year, and to use their summer 
vacations, to help farmers raise and harv- 
est their crops, or to work in the war in- 
dustries. This does not mean closing 
schools and stopping education. It does 
mean giving older students a better oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the war effort.” 


Nowhere are the services of youth more 
needed than in the production of food for 
ourselves and our allies. Food production 
is important not only as a prime factor in 
winning the war but will be just as impor- 
tant in winning the peace. 


Organization of Victory Farm 
Volunteers 

The chief state school officer of each 
state in co-operation with the director of 
the high school victory corps should ap- 
point the state supervisor of agricultural 
education or some other member of the 
state agricultural education supervisory 
staff as state supervisor of the Victory 
Farm Volunteers. In each high school 
where the Victory Farm Volunteers are 
to be established, some member of the 
high school faculty should be appointed its 
adviser. 

The superintendent of schools or the 
principal of the high school can perform am 
important service to the Victory Farm Vo 
unteers through the careful selection of its 
adviser. The faculty adviser of the Victory 
Farm Volunteers should have a good farm 
background, should have had successful 
experience in youth leadership, should have 
a considerable amount of available time 
and should be enthusiastic about the wo 

If there is a department of vocationél 
agriculture in the high school where ti 
Victory Farm Volunteers are established 
the teacher of agriculture may well serve 


as adviser, aided by the local future farmeryy 


or new farmer chapter. 
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Treatment of Ankle Sprains 


By Fitz Lutz 


Civilian Trainer, United States Navy Pre-Flight School, Athens, Georgia 


Hank Crisp described the ankle wrap 
which has been used so effectively as 
a preventive during the rigorous physical 
conditioning of aviation cadets here at the 
Navy pre-flight school at Athens, Georgia. 

The occurrence of sprains, shin-splints 
or arch trouble has been so rare here 
among wearers of the wrap, that it would 
be impossible to overestimate its value in 
a program such as ours. Because each of 
our future Navy pilots is scheduled to 
emerge a few months hence as a perfectly 
conditioned instrument of war, any pre- 
ventable injuries which might delay fulfill- 
ment of this mission are morally charge- 
able against the trainers. 

Despite utmost vigilance, however, ankle 
sprains do occur. When they do, it is im- 
portant that treatment be given at the 
earliest possible moment; otherwise its ef- 
fectiveness will be materially lessened and 
the suffering unnecessarily prolonged. The 
accompanying illustrations show the meth- 
od of treatment in use by our staff of 
trainers. These do not, however, cover 
the application of heat therapy—a sub- 
ject which is discussed at length by our 
Athens Pre-Flight colleague, Bill Dayton, 
in another article of this issue. 

In Illustration 1, the circle shows the 
location where a sprain most frequently 
occurs, owing to the ankle’s greater ten- 
dency to twist to the outside. 

Illustration 2. After the hair has been 
shaved from the lower leg, two-inch ad- 
hesive is applied tightly, extending from 
the base of the toes counterclockwise, up- 
ward around the arch and ankle joint. 
Pressure is lessened as wrapping goes up- 
ward. The reason for applying greater 
pressure at the toes is to keep this area 
clear of the hemorrhage and swelling. This 
is particularly desired because the minute 
size of the toe capillaries makes swollen 
toes rather difficult to treat. The object, 
therefore, is to force the congestion upward 
toward the body where it can be carried off 
more quickly by the larger blood vessels. 
The wrapping as seen in Illustration 2 is 
then completed with another half turn, be- 
ing secured to the anchor strip at the 
Achilles tendon. 

Illustration 3. Two strips (1 and 2) 
are successively applied, extending from 
the top of the anchor strip at the inside 
of the ankle, under the heel and back up 
to the anchor strip on the outside. These 
two “stirrup” strips are not drawn very 
tightly. Strip 3 is then brought from the 
base of the great toe along the longitudinal 
arch, parallel to the axis of the foot, around 
the heel, and back along the outside of the 
foot, ending behind the small toe. Strips 


I the opening article of this series, 
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HEN Fitz Lutz signed up with the 

Navy as a member of the civilian 
trainer staff at the pre-flight school, 
Athens, Georgia, it did not require 
much traveling to get there. As head 
trainer for the University of Georgia 
since 1938, Fitz had been a pop 
fixture on the Georgia campus long be- 
fore Navy pre-flight arrived last spring 
to take over a number of the university 
buildings and athletic fields for avia- 
tion cadet training. Round-faced, jovial, 
and intensely devoted to his job, Lutz 
is as much a favorite with the Navy’s 
fledglings as he was in the past with 
Frankie Sinkwich @ Co. Fitz came to 
Athens in 1938 after three — as 
assistant trainer at Louisiana State. 





4, 5 and 6 are then successively added in 
parallel layers that build upward toward 
the ankle. Strip 7 is spiraled upward as 
shown in the illustration, so that its upper 
edge, after passing around the Achilles ten- 
don, will coincide with the top of strips 1 
and 2 on the outside of the foot. The tap- 
ing is then complete. 

Illustration 4. A prop, as shown in Illus- 
tration 5, is next placed under the leg to 
keep the ankle elevated at least eight 
inches. Ice bags filled with tightly packed 
crushed ice are then applied as shown in 
Illustration 4. Throat bags like these give 
the most satisfactory results, because they 
are flexible and tie easily imto position. 
The ice is kept on the ankle from forty-five 
to ninety minutes, but must be removed 
briefly at fifteen-minute intervals to pre- 
vent frostbite. 

For best results the ice application 
should be made within fifteen minutes after 
the ankle has been sprained. It may, how- 
ever, still be beneficially used as late as 


ninety minutes afterward. If no ice hag 
been applied by that time, it will probably 
be best to omit the ice treatment alto- 
gether, because the toes are probably 
swollen by that time, and the contracting 
effect of the ice on the vessels wou!d lock 
the swelling into the toes instead of locking 
it out. 

After the ice bags are removed, a pad 
of sponge rubber is anchored under the 
heel with adhesive (Illustration 5). This 
elevates the heel and permits the patient 
to walk on it with his foot in a normal 
position, with weight on the toes. The 
patient then goes to the dispensary for 
X-ray. If there has been no fracture, he 
returns to the trainer for further treat- 
ment after twenty-four hours. The vari- 
ous types of heat treatments used here is 
covered in an accompanying article in this 
issue. The taping is removed when the 
four-day series of heat treatments begin. 

After each day’s treatment a new band- 
age is applied as shown in the following 
illustrations: 

The adhesive and the heat treatments 
having combined to make the skin highly 
sensitive, a two-inch gauze bandage is 
wrapped counterclockwise around the in- 
step and ankle joint and anchored with 
adhesive (Illustration 6). 

Over the gauze wrapping, two-inch ad- 
hesive tape is applied in basketweave fash- 
ion as shown in Illustration 7. Strip 1 is 
the anchor strip which goes once around 
the leg about four or five inches above the 
ankle joint. Strip 2, the first stirrup, ex- 
tends from the anchor strip at the inside 
of the leg, under the heel, and is then 
pulled upward tightly to the outside and 
secured to the anchor strip. Strip 3 starts 
on the inside at the top of the longitudinal 
arch, is brought around the heel, parallel 
to the axis of the foot, and terminates at 
the front. Strip 4 is then applied in the 
same fashion as 2, overlapping the latter, 
and about one inch to the front. Strip 58 
then applied in the same manner as 3 
overlapping the latter and about one ineli 
higher toward the ankle joint. Strip & 
the third stirrup, is applied like strips 2 
and 4, overlapping 4 by about one incl} 
and terminating at its own point of origi 

To complete the basket weave, strip 7 8 
then applied in the same manner as 3 and 
5, one inch higher than the latter (Illu® 
tration 8). Next, beginning with strip § 
the taping is applied in figure-8 fashion. 
Starting from the front of the ankle bone 
at the outside and swinging to the inside 
and under the longitudinal arch to the 
outside, it is carried upward over the it 
step as shown here. Next it will cross at 
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the point of extension and flexion of the 
foot, continuing to the inside, around the 
Achilles tendon and across the center of 
the outside ankle bone. 

Illustration 9. The same strip of tape 
(8) is then continued in another figure-8 
movement, taking the same path it fol- 
lowed in the first movement. Thus, as 


shown in this illustration, 8C lies directly 
over 8A; and 8D lies directly over SB. 
Then, over the terminal point 8E, strip 9 
is wound once around. Another short strip, 
10, completes the wrapping as shown. 
This bandage is changed once a day, be- 
ing continued long after the heat treat- 
ments have ceased and the cadet has re- 


turned to competition. The foundation of 
gauze should always be applied first. The 
use of this taping, though considerably 
more-of a nuisance to apply, is recom- 
mended in preference to the common ankle 
wrap (see article in the February issue) 
for the remainder of the season, or until 
the ankle is complete:y normal. 


Physiotherapy Speeds Repair 


Civilian Trainer, 


N the swift prosecution of this global 
I war, two factors of top importance to 
our fighting forces are time and con- 
dition. Time is of the essence in producing 
planes, guns, tanks, ships, in delivering 
supplies, in striking lightning blows 
through land, sea and air. Condition—the 
physical condition of men and machines— 
is what makes our time schedules possible. 
Without it, production would lag, supply 
lines would falter, troops would be ineffec- 
tive. 

Conversely, the precious element of time 
is a major consideration in all problems 
which involve the maintenance of condi- 
tion. War’s urgency calls for utmost speed 
in the repair of vital units—whether they 
be machines or men. 

Among our fighting men, and among 
those who are being trained to join them 
on tomorrow’s battlefronts, injuries are of 
course inevitable. But the most frequent 
injuries are often those which might as 
easily be encountered on the football field 
or in the gymnasium, the type which can 
put a man on the sidelines at a critical 





Covering the skin with a towel is an impo 
precaution when the infra-red lamp is used. 
Mild heat for twenty minutes with the — 
about twenty-four inches away is preferable 

to intense heat for a short 


rtant 


iod. 
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By O. W. “Bill” Dayton 
United States Navy Pre-Flight School, 





ONE of the few graduate physiothera- 
pists in the training field, Bill Day- 
ton came to the Navy pre-flight pro- 
gram from the post of head trainer at 
the University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida. Although only twenty-eight, 
he holds sheepskins from the Eastern 
School of Physiotherapy and the Swed- 
ish Institute of Physiotherapy, New 
York. At Miami, he also made a 
special study of X-ray. 





time without necessarily doing him perma- 
nent damage. 

The last war taught us many valuable 
lessons in the repair of such injuries, de- 
veloped many new methods which has- 
tened the processes of Nature. Physio- 
therapy had its meager beginnings in that 
war. Today physiotherapy is a full-grown 
science, doing a remarkable job in getting 
men off the injured list on time. 

By definition, physiotherapy is the treat- 
ment of physical disorders with heat, light, 
electricity, massage and water. In our 
Navy base hospitals it is widely used in its 
various forms—thermotherapy (heat), ac- 
tinotherapy (light) hydrotherapy (water), 
and electrotherapy—to rehabilitate men 
quickly, to heal injured tissues, to re-edu- 
cate muscles. 

Here at the Athens Pre-Flight School 
where twenty-four hundred future Navy 
fliers are engaged in a strenuous condition- 
ing program, we find it equally useful in 
the treatment of athletic injuries. 

Gone forever is the old saying “Once a 
sprain, always a sprain.” No longer need 
a man carry the effects of a badly sprained 
ankle or knee for the rest of his life. 
Proper use of physiotherapy is the modern 
answer to all that. Not so long ago the 
treatment for a sprained ankle was to prop 
it on a pillow for about ten days, after 
which the patient learned to walk all over 
again, with crutches. Physiotherapy has 
today’s athlete or fighting man back on his 
feet in three days. 

To a man injured in training or in ath- 
letics, his best friend is usually heat, if 
properly applied at the right time. A 
common and often harmful error, however, 
is the application of heat too early. A 
sprained ankle, for instance, should first be 
strapped, elevated and treated with ice, as 
discussed elsewhere in this issue by Fitz 








Athens, Georgia 


Lutz. This arrests the spread of conges- 
tion which too early use of heat would only 
aggravate. 

Since the sprain takes about twenty-four 
hours to have full effect, the injured joint 
(ankle or otherwise) should be elevated 
and rested as much as possible from thirty- 
six to forty-eight hours. The taping is 
then removed before the heat is applied. 
Removal of the taping is important except 
where diathermy of the short wave type is 
used. Otherwise, a chemical reaction will 
cause skin tenderness. 

Where short-wave diathermy, preferable 
in deep-seated sprains is not available, the 
infra-red heat lamp provides an excellent 
substitute. The common practice here 
among the members of our trainer staff is 
to apply the infra-red heat for twenty 
minutes, keeping the sprained joint ele- 
vated and well covered with a towel. Ele- 
vation prevents further swelling; the towel 
prevents burning of the skin. Intense heat 
has a tendency to constrict the blood ves- 
sels and may even do them permanent 
damage. Therefore, mild heat for about 
twenty minutes, with the lamp at a dis- 


Where moist heat is indicated, the churning 
waters of the whirlpool bath know no superior. 
Ten minutes at 110 degrees Fahrenheit are 
believed, in most cases, to be equal to 4 
whole day of massage. 
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tance of two feet, is preferable. 
tion of the hemorrhage will take place far 
more satisfactorily under these conditions. 

Where short-wave diathermy is used to 
achieve greater penetration, the same cau- 
tion should be observed against too intense 
heat. Otherwise, the patient will experi- 
ence aching and discomfort. Although 
some physiotherapists regard discomfort as 
a normal by-product of diathermy, I am 
firmly of the belief that its avoidance will 
bring far more desirable results. In the 
use of short-wave diathermy, it is also im- 
portant that sufficient padding be pro- 
vided between the electrodes and the skin. 
The same care should also be exercised 
with the induction cable method. 

Although some of the newer develop- 
ments in the science of physiotherapy have 
superseded it, the use of massage still has 
a definite place in the treatment of athletic 
injuries. Light massage—stroking or 
kneading—is most effective directly fol- 
lowing the infra-red heat treatment. In 
joint injuries, an easy stroking motion 
above and below the injury for about five 
minutes will help prevent the atrophy of 
muscles from disuse. More vigorous forms 
of massage, such as tapotement (hacking, 
ete.) should, in my opinion, be reserved 
for the rub-down table and never be used 
in the treatment of injuries. 

In mild sprains, heat and massage treat- 
ments may be found unnecessary, proper 
strapping and exercise being sufficient to 
effect a cure. In more severe cases, how- 
ever, the daily use of heat and massage is 
recommended as long as inflammation per- 
sists. 

After tenderness has been sufficiently re- 
duced, it is well to abandon the lamp or 
diathermy in favor of the whirlpool bath. 
This will obviate the weakening effect 
which might otherwise come from over- 
treatment with heat. The whirlpool has 
the advantage of allowing the sprained 
joint to be exercised while immersed. Ten 
minutes a day of the whirlpool treatment 
at 110 degrees Fahrenheit will bring quick 
results. 

Just as we must guard against too early 
use of the infra-red lamp, so also must 
we avoid using the whirlpool before such 
treatment is indicated. If, for example, 
we were to use the whirlpool instead of the 
lamp on a newly sprained ankle where a 
hemorrhage condition still existed, we 
could expect to see it swell like a balloon. 
With the foot hanging in the water, the 
force of gravity and the greatly stimulated 
arterial circulation would cause an accu- 
mulation of blood which the impaired ve- 
nous circulation could not accommodate. 

As already pointed out, the physiother- 
apist treats all injuries to joints along the 
same general lines. Injuries to muscles 
and tissues call for a somewhat different 
procedure. The pulled muscle is often con- 
fused with the Charley horse, though they 
are actually quite different. Usually caused 
by a quick start or other abrupt muscular 
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The Famous Jlle Portable 
Underwater Thorapy Jank With 


Hydro-Massage . 


TAKES PRECEDENCE OVER ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT IN 
TRAINING ROOM FOR TREATMENT OF ATHLETIC 


INJURIES OF EXTREMITIES 


Will Accomplish the Following: 


Combination Arm, Leg and Hip Tank. 
U. S. Pat. No. 369904 





REDUCE TIME OF 
DISABILITY OF 
ATHLETIC INJURIES 50% 


This is a broad statement but it 
is made without fear of contra- 
diction. It is the opinion of 
many physicians, coaches, and 
trainers who have presented 
clinical evidence of spectacular 
results obtained by this method 
in injuries involving the extrem- 
ities. 


REDUCE TIME OF 
MANUAL MASSAGE 70% 
WHEN USED AS A 
PRELIMINARY 


To quote a prominent medical 
authority on hydrotherapy, “As 
a preliminary to other therapy, 
the Whirlpool Bath is surpassed 
by no other measure. It not 
only makes manual massage, 


stretching, and manipulation possible, but reduces the time required 
about 70%, a factor to be considered where many are to be treated.” 


The Ille Electric Corporation are the originators of this type of Improved 
Whirlpool Bath using the Electric Turbine Ejector principle for Hydro- 


Massage. 


Most of the leading Universities, Colleges and Schools in 


the United States are using this form of hydro-therapy with great suc- 
cess—your injured boys deserve the advantages of this treatment. 
Send for list of users, brochure on technique of application and prices. - 


ILLE FLECTRIC CORP. 





3608 33RD STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 




















In shoulder injuries, the hot needle shower 


is especially valuable. The injured shoulder 
may freely exercised while receiving the 
water’s massaging effect. 


extension, the pulled muscle is commonly 
attended by internal bleeding which results 
from the severance of small muscle fibres. 
The Charley horse, on the other hand, is 
a maceration of the tissues against the 
bone from an outside blow. 

The pulled muscle should first be treated 
with cold packs, then rested from twenty- 
four to forty-eight hours, until the injury 
has reached its peak development. The 
moist heat of the whirlpool will then prove 
most effective. With this the important 
factors are rest and support with elastic 
bandage rather than adhesive. To insure 
against recurrence. of the injury, it is es- 


sential that the patient be kept under 
treatment and the muscle firmly supported 
even after all visual effects have vanished. 

Treatment of the Charley horse is a dif- 
ferent problem. Cold packs are used at 
the outset for about twenty to thirty min- 
utes. Then, after a rest of twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours, we apply infra-red heat 
for twenty minutes, followed by five min- 
utes of light massage. Next a hot pack of 
one of the commonly known bfands of 
counter-irritants is applied. This is cov- 
ered with a layer of cotton and wrapped 
with elastic bandage until the next day’s 
treatment. When most of the tenderness 
has gone, we discontinue the infra-red 
treatments and use the whirlpool. Caution 
is urged against sending the athlete back 
into action too soon, or without proper 
padding and support. 

In all injuries where moist heat is indi- 
cated the whirlpool, when used at the 
proper time, knows no superior. Its value 
in the treatment of sore muscles, contu- 
sions, bone bruises, or common arch ail- 
ments resulting from flimsy gym shoes, is 
so great that twenty minutes immersion in 
its churning waters is believed equal to a 
whole day of massage. 

The common shower or bathtub has its 
place, too. The hot shower is especially 
valuable in shoulder injuries where dia- 
thermy is not available, or where the use 
of the whirlpool would be awkward, if not 
impossible. Under the hot needle shower, 
the shoulder may be freely exercised while 


Continuous application of hot towels pro- 
vides a reasonably good substitute for the 
whirlpool, when the latter is not available. 


receiving the water’s massaging effect. The 
athlete finds it most convenient, too, since 
it is accessible as often as he desires. The 
bathtub is a reasonably efficient substitute 
for the whirlpool in injuries to the lower 
body, where the patient may keep the 
damaged area immersed. Continuous ap- 
plication of hot towels to an injured knee 
may be accomplished with a minimum of 
inconvenience with the athlete seated on 
the edge of the tub. 


Ask Me Another 


By Lil Dimmitt 


Head Trainer and Varsity Track Coach, Texas AXM College 


HE first of the series of questions 
and answers to appear in the Ask 
Me Another column is devoted to 
equipment. Your questions need not be 
limited to this phase, but may include 
those on treatment of injuries or training 
room practices, and, if not too swamped 
with training questions, I’ll take on some 
about the various sports. 

Question: Why can’t the rules be 
changed so that my extra-point kicker 
ean take off his helmet to try for the 
point? He says it bothers him and he 
misses. We lost a game last season be- 
cause he missed one that counted. 

Answer: We trainers fought a long 
time to get that rule in the books and we 
intend to fight any move to take it out. 
Your boy is in as much danger on that 
play, as he is, if he were punting, and we 
hear few requests to let him take off the 
helmet then. Most boys never think of 
taking it off then, so why take it off for 
the try for point. Teach your players to 
wear their helmets all the time they are 
on the field, be it dummy scrimmage or 
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ONE of the better known trainers of 
the nation, Lil Dimmitt, who has 
appeared at many coaching schools, 
has consented to conduct a trainer’s 
column and, herewith, answers some of 
the questions asked him at past coach- 
ing schools. Perhaps the answer to 
some of your problems are in this list. 
If not, write him at Texas A. @ M. 
College, College Station, Texas, and 
the question and answer will appear in 
future issues of the ATHLETIC 
TRAINERS JOURNAL. The readers 
of the JOURNAL last year will remem- 
ber the statement made in Lil Dimmitt’s 
article, “We give a standing invitation 
to all high school trainers and coaches 
to submit to us any training questions 
they may have and, if at all possible, 
we send off the reply by return mail. 
At times we have sent our replies by 
telegram.” Since Dimmitt was accus- 
tomed to rendering such service as 
this, he was the natural to head up the 
“Ask Me Another” column. The edi- 
torial staff of the TRAINERS 
JOURNAL is pleased to present Lil 
Dimmitt to its readers. Send him your 
questions. Editor’s note. 











the actual hard contact. We do that at 
Texas A&M and if fellows by the name 
of John Kimbrough, Bill (Jitterbug) 
Henderson, Joe Routt, Felix Bucek 
Marshall Robnett and Joe Boyd can make 
All-America under our system, then there 
must be something to it. None of them 
ever suffered from a head injury or com- 
plained about wearing their helmets 
while on the field, even for usual limber- 
ing-up exercises before we start real work 
Your boy is merely using the rule as an 
alibi. Talk him out of it. 

Question: What do you think about 
wearing shin guards? 

Answer: All during the season the 
linemen should be protected by shin 
guards. There is too much leg whipping 
in the line and they are apt to receive al 
injury which will place them on_ the 
bench just when you need them most 
Shin guards avoid bruises and have play- 
ers in shape for Saturday, so have them 
wear them in practice all week as well 
Felix Bucek and John Kimbrough, a full- 
back, always wore them and they both 
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were pretty fair country-ball players. Per- 
haps you use them on bruised legs only, 
ut I advise wearing them on both legs, if 
one is bruised as that one is an invitation 
for the opponents to work on the injury 
and take the man out of action sooner. We 
learned that lesson when Kimbrough hurt 
one leg. We put a guard on it, and that 
day the opponents seemed to work on that 
sore leg. We took him out, put a guard 
on the other leg and it so confused the 
tacklers that they forgot which was the 
hurt one and he was able to play out the 
full game without any more trouble. 

Question: I seem to have too many 
shoulder injuries. What can you attribute 
that to? 

Answer: Probably, you are using 
worn pads or have not taken the trouble 
to fit them to your players. Cantilever 

which become flat are in contact with 
the shoulders and rub sore spots. Discard 
those which are worn and buy new ones. 
You may save money, but you lose valu- 
able players and ball games. Don’t use 
those poor pads on your scrubs either. 
They grow up to be first stringers and 
an early shoulder injury may ruin them 
for all time. 

Question: Some of my best players 
are complaining about hip injuries. They 
wear blocking pads but still they show up 
with bruised hips. What is the trouble? 

Answer: First, they should be of the 
proper size, so that they will remain in 
position and not shift around as your 
player moves. This movement will cause 
pinching of a nerve, and although it is 
painful, it will not turn out to be a crip- 
pling injury. It slows down your players 
8 they always will favor an injured place 
and one slowed-down player throws the 
team off balance. These nerves are at the 
top of the hip bone, so be sure that spot 
is covered. We have our pads made with 
iam rubber instead of cotton paddings, 
as we find that the perspiration does not 
soak up as much and add weight to the 
pads. They last longer and this offsets the 
ight additional cost. The pads dry more 
quickly, if rubber is used. The best treat- 
ment for this pinched nerve injury is heat 
and massage with a good analgesic balm. 

Question: What do you suggest to 
avoid scratched and bruised knees? 

Answer: After several years of trying 
most every kind of knee pad in our 
lootball pants, we hit upon the idea of 
using a foam rubber basketball knee pad 
ind have done away with padding in the 
pants. We find that it stays in place, 
gives a measure of support to the knee 
ind gives the players a feeling of con- 
idence. When they put a knee to the 
gtound they are sure that there will be 
some padding there and not have to take 
ton the bare flesh. This year we had 
lewer knee injuries of all kinds than ever 
before. 

Question: Tell me something about 
thigh pads. My boys say they shift about 
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too much and at some time fall out of 
the pockets. 

Answer: Since the invention of the 
two-way stretch pants they hold the pads 
in place and prevent that shifting you 
mention. I consider this the best feature 
of the two-way stretch equipment. | 
might warn you about the way you handle 
the thigh pads in your equipment room 
If you stack them on top of each other, 
the weight will flatten out the bottom ones 
and prevent even distribution of the blows 
they are supposed to take. When you find 
flat ones in stock, you had better throw 
them out and get new ones. 

Question: How do you avoid sore feet 
and injured ankles at Texas A&M? 

Answer: By seeing that each boy is 
fitted with the proper size and type of 
shoes, just as though he were walking into 
a shoe store and paying for them himself. 
We fit every boy to his right size, instead 
of handing him out the size he asks for. 
We have him in his full equipment when 
he is fitted so we can see how much the 
foot will spread under the added weight. 
We see that there is no free action, and 
still we do not allow any pinching. Those 
factors will slow down any player and 
at the same time ruin his arches. Take a 
freshman with a poor shoe fit, and by the 
time you carry him on in the same size 
to his senior year, he will be of no use to 
you. Shoes are expensive, so see that you 
fit them properly and they will last longer. 
While I am on shoes I'll pass on a few 
more tips. Make your boys lace their 
shoes clear to the top. We found some of 
the boys lacing them to within two eyelet= 
from the top and then tying the laces 
We also found these boys with rubbed 
feet and twisted ankles. Shoe manufac- 
turers have made shoes to specifications of 





SUM RAY LAMP 


95% pure infra-red 


Penetrates 
2 Inches 
in 20 

Minutes 
COACHES 


TRAINERS! 


Do you know to what ex- 
tent Navy pre-flight schools 
use infra-red in treating 
their injured cadets? The 
expert trainers in those 
schools know what they are 
doing. It's up to all of you 
high school and college 
coaches in the country to 
keep your boys in the pink 
of condition. Yes, injuries 
are inevitable in athletics, 
but you can repair them. 
Know the value of 
infra-red, Use 
infra-red. 
















Inquire of your 
Athletic or Medical Supply Dealer 
or write direct to us. 


SUM PRODUCTS CO. 
14408 Grand River Avenue 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











coaches and trainers, so why go against | 


their judgment and let players wear them 


partly loose. You have lost much of the | 


ankle support when you do not lace them 
to the top. You may as well buy a base- 
ball type shoe, if you do not take advan- 
tage of what you have bought. Demand 
that your equipment supplier give you 
the best shoe laces he can get, and I don’t 
mean rawhide ones. Don’t let a boy splice 
up broken laces, but give him new ones. 
A complete change occasionally will keep 
the shoes snug on the feet. Some boys are 
too lazy to change shoe laces or cleats, so 


I suggest that you have one day a week, | 


when you examine both and have replace- 
ments made where needed. In the interest 





of economy we have practice shoes and | 


game shoes, but in each case both are 
fitted to the boy who is to wear them. 
Some of our backs will use up four or five 
pairs of shoes a year, but we never com- 
plain, for we know that worn shoes would 
cause injuries which might make the 
player valueless to us when we need him. 
Our game shoes are the same type as our 
practice shoes but are lighter in weight, 
especially those worn by our backs. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Research and Writings on 
Training, Conditioning, 
Treatment of Athletic 
Injuries and Corrective 

Work 
by 
Wilbur H. S. Bohm 
Washington State College 
Price $1.25 
WRITE 
WILBUR HH. S. BOMM 


Pullman, Washington 











TAPING PICTURE 
REPRINTS 


To meet the demand for taping pictures 
used in last year's Training Section, re- 
prints have been made of Taping for 
Ankle Injuries, Foot Injuries, Knee Injuries, 
Hamstring Tears. (Pictures only, no read- 
ing matter.) 


Price twenty-five cents 
THE TRAINERS JOURNAL 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








Announcements 


Army and Navy Insignia 


Posters showing the insignia of the Army and 
Navy may be secured by writing the Witchell Sheill 
Company, 1635 Augusta Blvd., Chicago. 


Taping Films 


Taping Technique a, 16 mm film—both sound and 
silent—is available for bookings. Trainers and 
coaches should address their requests to The Bike 
Web Company, 41 West 25th St., Chicago. 


Handbook on Athletic Injuries 


If you haven’t secured vour Handbook on Athi- 
letic Injuries, communicate at once by card or letter 
with The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 163 Varick 
Street, New York City. 


Seal-O-San 


If you have not received the 1942-1943 edition 
of Seal-O-San Basketball Coaches Digest, write for 
your copy at once. Play diagrams, illustrations, 
articles on offense, defense, and fundamentals are 
included in this attractive Digest. Address your 
request to Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. 


Basketball Ratings and Forecast 


For information regarding the Dick Dunkel 
Basketball Rating and Forecast for the 1942-1943 
season, write the Converse Rubber Company, 
Malden, Mass. 


Footwork in Sports 


The sixth of the Series on Footwork in Sports, 
the second in the Boxing Series, appears in this 
issue (page 17). Copies of this series and those on 
football and basketball may be secured by writing 
John T. Riddell, Inc., 1259 Wood Street, Chicago. 


The Observer 


Do you have your name on the Ivory System 
mailing list to receive the monthly issues of The 
Observer? Full of helpful suggestions on the care 
of athletic equipment, so very important these days. 
Write the Ivory System, Peabody, Mass. 


Keds Sports Bulletin 


The new Keds Sports Bulletin announced on 
page 5 of this issue is available without cost to 
coaches and student leaders. Quantities are limited 
because of war-time restrictions. Address Frank 
Leahy, Director Keds Sports Department, 1230 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
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Attention 
High School Coaches 


The only High School Softball Championship Tournament 
carrying the official sanction of The Amateur Softball Associa- 
tion of America, is now conducted by the A.S.A. 








THE AMATEUR SOFTBALL 
ASSOCIATION 


is the sole governing body of amateur softball. It is an allied 
member of the A.A.U., and The United States of America Sports 
Federation (formerly The American Olympic Association). 
Other members of the Federation are The National Collegiate 
A.A., The Intercollegiate Association, and many other sports 
governing bodies. Enter your school’s intramural 





















SOFTBALL TOURNAMENT 






in one sanctioned and conducted by the Amateur Softball Asso- 
ciation. BE SURE. Fill in, and clip the entry blank below, 
and mail today. Each school entering must have at least twelve 
teams in a bracket, but may conduct both a boys’ and a girls’ 
tournament. 








COSTS YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 
NOTHING 


but a three cent stamp and an envelope. Upon receipt of filled- 
in entry blank, the A.S.A. will mail you a set of tournament 
rules, and an especially prepared double elimination bracket. 
At the conclusion of the tournament, mail the bracket to the 
A.S.A. properly filled in with team names and scores. Ten gold 
plated on sterling silver A.S.A. softball medals, donated by 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, will be sent you for presenta- 


tion to the winners. 


ENTRY BLANK 
















Clip, fill in, and mail te The Amateur Softball Association 
8458 South Yates Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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in the A.S.A. sanctioned and conducted High School Softball Tournament. We 












expect to have ...... boy teams, ...... girl teams. 


It is understood that this tournament may be entered at no cost to our school. The ~ 
A.S.A. will forward tournament rules, brackets, and in addition ten gold plated on 
Sterling Silver A.S.A. championship medals which are donated to the A.S.A. by 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, as per above advertisement. 
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LO I EE EP EN e 


THANES those customers who by their cooperation and pa- 
tience show that they appreciate the limitations we are en- 
countering in producing Civilian Athletic Equipment, limita- 
tions that are the direct result of our participation in the War 
effort. We are doing all that we can to fill all orders as 
promptly and as completely as possible. You will agree with 
us that Ordnance Supplies and Athletic Equipment for the U. S. 
Armed Forces must have preference and our production sched- 
ules are set-up accordingly. At the same time a considerable 
amount of merchandise for Civilian use is being produced 
and as long as conditions permit, we expect to fill Civilian 
orders to the best of our ability. 
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@ey, RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. wenn! 
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@ Greyhounds of the sea...and tennis rackets 
...each must strike the correct balance between 
the protection of vital points and maneuver- 
ability for offensive power. 

Spalding’s great line of rackets for 1943 are 
Fiber-Welded ... (Kro-bat, Mercer Beasley, 
Lamina, Olympic). A coat of fighting armor 
at the vital throat — for more power without 
loss of touch. Plus Spalding’s famous lamina- 
tions. Feature the Spalding Krosat, as illus- 
trated. 10-ply laminated frame. And other 
Spalding Rackets for every budget. 

Spalding Air-Sealed* Tennis Balls. Air-Seal- 
ing locks in air pressure for longer life, more 
speed off the racket. A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
Division of Spalding Sales Corporation. 


* U.S. PAT. 1,566,974 


for APRIL, 1943 


SPALDING 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


Spalding Sets the Gun) Pace in Sports 
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| 1 shows the legal position S 
the feet of the left-handed pitcher before th 
full wind-up. Both feet must be on the 
rubber, or one directly behind it. In this in- 
stance the left or pivot-foot is on the rubber 
and points towards the plate as does the 
kicking foot which is directly behind the 
rubber. The pitcher then kicks his right foot 
towards first base, pivoting at the same time 
and delivers the ball. A maximum of body 
leverage can be employed with this method 
of throwing. (The pivot shoe is under great 
strain here.) 

Illustration 2 reveals a perfect follow- 
through position after delivery of the ball. 
Thus, the pitcher is “set” to ste ickly in 
any direction to catch or knock ean any 
hard hit batted balls coming his way. The 
fielding pitcher must have ect position 
in order to help his team defensively. 

The position of the right-handed pitcher 





with a man on first base is shown in Illus- 
tration 3. It goes without saying that a 
pitcher is as good as he is with men on base. 
Note the ball of the right foot rests on the 
rubber at an angle inting towards the 
plate. The left foot ie points towards the 
plate in a manner permitting the pitcher to 
half-face the hitter and the runner at the 
same time. The position allows for quick 
and effective throws to either the hitter or 
the man on first base. 

In Ilustration 4 the left-handed pitcher 
has assumed the “choked” position with a 
man on first base. Here again the 
thought is to be able to throw die tan and 
deceptively to the hitter or to first base. 
Note the right foot is on a line which is 
forty-five degrees from the line to the plate 
and the line to first base. In this manner, 
great deception may be effected, without dis- 
tortion of a free delivery to either base. 

Illustration 5 shows the stance of the 
catcher while giving the signals to the pitcher. 
Both feet are on a parallel line at right 
angles to the line of the pitch. In this in- 
stance the catcher merely sits on his heels 
which are about fifteen inches apart, toes 
straight ahead. Comfort and balance are 
essential in this position. 

The catcher assumes his receiving position 
in Illustration 6. His feet are placed a trifle 
wider than shoulder width. Here again, com- 
fort and balance are the determining factors. 
The left foot may be advanced some two 
inches to enable the catcher to throw more 
quickly. He must keep his feet well under 
him to it a quick side-step to retrieve 
an inside or outside pitch and still remain 
in balance for a pivot to throw quickly and 


Baseball (Series 7) 








without effort. (The catcher in his crouch- 
ing and moving for pitches and throws, puts 
a terrific strain on shoes.) 

Illustration 7 shows the initial position, six 
inches in front of the base, assumed by the 
first baseman as he faces each infielder pre- 
paring to throw a runner out. Both feet are 
on a parallel line in a position to be shifted 
quickly to allow a tag with either one. This 
footwork may be used by any infielder on a 
force play and is especially adaptable for 
double plays when employed by the second 
base man. 

In Illustration 8, the first baseman has ex- 
tended himself to his right for a wide throw. 
Note the left toe on the edge of the base 
whereas the right foot reaches to cover the 
distance of the throw. The position of the 
feet is reversed for wide throws to the left. 
Either foot may anchor the tag when the 
throw is directly in front of the base. 


GOOD BASEBALL PLAY DEMANDS GOOD FOOTWORK... 
GOOD FOOTWORK REQUIRES GOOD SHOES 
Reprints of This Series May Be Secared at the Address Below 
Whether you want information on Footwork or Shoes, consult the House "of Quality and Service 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. WOOD STREET 
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A RESOLUTION: 
* 
WHEREAS, we, the members of the Athletic Institute, Inc., are convinced that com- TI 
petitive, spectator and participant sports are contributing to the prosecution of victorious war, § the valu 


and 


1. 
WHEREAS, we believe that intercollegiate and intramural sports in colleges and inter- 


lear 
scholastic and intramural sports in high schools give young men plus values in mental and Saat 
physical fitness, and 
WHEREAS, we believe that school and college sports always have contributed to the 2. 
life of the ‘student, the community and the nation and that they are needed now more than duced t 
ever before, and 
3. 


WHEREAS, we believe that it is patriotic for men and women engaged in war work § guidanc 
and for business executives to engage in participant sports that will better condition them phys- § interest 
ically and provide them with a wholesome “change-of-pace,”’ and 


4. 
WHEREAS, we believe that spectator sports, such as college football and basketball, § torials | 


major league baseball, hockey, high school athletic contests, etc., are essential since they ad- 
minister to the national morale, and 5 
hie 1 , , , ing to 
WHEREAS, there is indisputable authority that the American system of sports is su- il 





perior to the former German turnverein system, which Germany, itself, abandoned to copy 
the American system, 


THEREFORE, be it resolved, that we, members of the Athletic Institute, Inc., marshal 
our resources to present to the people of the nation the real values of sports in war time; that 
we fortify the public with facts and figures to protect them against minorities who would 
abolish sports even in peace times, and that we make these facts and figures available to fed- 
eral government, military, state and local officials to guide them in consideration of the place 
of sports in war time. 
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* 
R SERVICES: 
OUR §$ 
m- The Athletic Institute, Inc., is providing the following services to acquaint the public with * 
vat, § the value of sports in war time: 
| 1. It is supporting the Industrial Recreation Association, whose function is to act as a * 
a clearing house for industrial management, war workers, personnel directors and recreation 
ine’ | leaders in matters of wholesome leisure-time pursuits for “warrior-workers” on the home front. 
* 
the 2. It has twenty-six films of the motion picture, “Make the Most of Playtime,” pro- 
ran | duced by the Athletic Institute, constantly in use. 
; * 
3. It conducts a research bureau to compile authentic information concerning sports for 
ork § guidance of school administrators, athletic directors, government officials, the press and other 
ys- ff interested groups. * 


4. It has availed itself of public relations facilities to prepare news releases and edi- 
ill, I torials on facts established by the research bureau in the justification of war-time sports. 





5. It stands ready to counsel with individuals and groups who are conscientiously striv- 
ing to protect the American system of sports in war time against influences which would arbi- 


a trarily abolish sports that are contributing to an American victory. * 
ral * 
at THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, INC. 

Id 

d- 209 South State Street * 
ce ; 


Chicago 














* * * * * * * * * 
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FOR US 
TOMORROW- 


* 
Prepare him today 


7ze AMERICAN WAY 


Your Baseball and Softball teams of 1943 may soon 
become combat teams at the front! That in a nut 
shell, summarizes the importance of organized p'ay. 
America's strongest defense is TEAM WORK, both 
at home and at the front—and baseball and softball 
develop those important qualities which men must 
have to win—self reliance, coordination of mind and 
muscle, and cooperation with their associates. 





H & B, in addition to items used directly by our 
armed forces will continue to make Louisville Slug- 
ger Bats for both the Army and Navy and Civilian 
use. Equip your teams with the Bats of the Cham- 


pions. Good bats are important to the success of 
your teams—they inspire confidence at the plate 


and definitely contribute to successful hitting. It 
pays to play with the best as you work for victory. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
























mous Sluacer Y 
Book for 1943" ‘eae 
the new Pan wy Soft- 








Pp 


ERIC ADSEY 
pi» 


Cuilographed —— 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 
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Physical Fitness 


at Farragut 


By Richard M. Bateman, Lieutenant (j.g.) U.S.N.R. 
Adjutant, Training Department, United States Naval 
Training Station at Farragut, Idaho 





ERE is an over-all view of the physical fitness program as 


used at one naval station. 


During the preceding issues, 


we have printed a detailed account of the various sports and 
conditioning exercises used at Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station and the pre-flight schools.—Editor’s note. 





One of several obstacles on a Farragut half-mile toughening course. 


LUEJACKETS in the United 
B States Navy must be strong physi- 

cally, mentally alert and have a 
surplus of stamina and endurance. 

Aboard ship every man has an assign- 
ment in battle—his battle station. The 
efficiency that he demonstrates in carry- 
ing out his assignment depends, to a large 
extent, upon his physical fitness. Every 
man is a vital factor in the success or fail- 
ure of a fighting ship. Every fighting ship’s 
efficiency can, to a great extent, be meas- 
ured in terms of the physical fitness of the 
men who man her. 

The Navy has long stressed physical fit- 
ness as an integral part of its program. 
As a result of the present conflict this part 
of the Navy program was re-emphasized 
in Paragraph 8 of General Order 122, “All 
commands afloat and ashore will immedi- 
ately institute adequate and systematic 
exercises to bring personnel to peak of 
physical fitness. 

An extensive and comprehensive physi- 
cal fitness program has been made the 
basis of the training program for blue- 
jackets at the new United States Naval 
Training Station, Farragut, Idaho, since 
its opening in September, 1942. Under 
the direct supervision of Commander E. 
F, May, Training Officer, and Lieutenant 
(j.g.) L. C. Avery, Physical Fitness Officer, 
“physical toughening” activities are a part 
of the daily routine of every Farragut 
bluejacket. 

Under a station policy of “athletics for 
all” established by Captain I. C. Sowell, 
US.N., Commandant, and Captain J. G. 
Atkins, U.'S.N., Executive Officer, a demo- 
cratic program of station athletics has also 
been established at Farragut. This policy 
has opposed the establishing of a “sports 
aristocracy” which involves the develop- 
ment of expert skills in the few at the price 
of neglecting the many. 

In democratizing its sports, Farragut 
has democratized its physical fitness. The 
commandant, in expressing his views in re- 
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gard to the subject, stated “The United 
States Naval Training Station at Farragut 
is not interested in developing the expert 
skills of the specialist but is interested in 
developing every indivdual aboard from 
bluejacket to officer to his highest level of 
physical fitness.” 

The Farragut physical fitness program is 
built into the regular recruit training cur- 
riculum. The training time allotted to this 
activity is planned for, and used by, the 
physical fitness section of the training de- 
partment. 

Five regimental areas, each with a huge 
drill hall that is equipped with seven full 
size basketball courts,: volleyball courts, 
and a swimming pool, 75 feet square, aid 
in developing an indoor program for in- 
clement weather. 

For outdoor activity each regiment is 
equipped with a large drill field or 
“grinder” that is also available for touch 
football, softball, relays and track activi- 
ties. 

Each regiment will also have in the near 
future a complete baseball field and equip- 
ment. 

In addition to the above, each regimen- 
tal area has access to a rigorous half mile 
physical hardening obstacle course con- 
structed on hilly, rugged, forest land. 

In carrying out the extensive recruit 
training program, the physical fitness offi- 
cer is assisted by physical fitness instruc- 
tors in each regiment. Each of these regi- 
mental officers has two chief specialists as- 
sisting him with the program. One of 
these supervises the swimming instruction 
in the regiment and the other supervises 
the other phases of the fitness program. 

In addition to the regimental staffs, the 
physical fitness officer has two chief spe- 
cialists who act as co-ordinators of the 
over-all station swimming and physical fit- 
ness instruction. 

Each regiment consists of approximately 
forty companies of 120 men each. Each 
company has as its company commander, 


a chief specialist, who has had, as part of 
his original training, a basic course in 
physical fitness. In addition, most of these 
men have been physical education in- 
structors and coaches before enlisting in 
the Navy. Their constructive criticisms, 
suggestions, and assistance in carrying out 
the overall program is invaluable. 

Each company has an appointed recruit 

athletic and physical fitness manager to 
take care of the organizational details in 
his unit. 
» Farragut’s physical fitness section has 
organized its program with certain aims 
and objectives in mind, each contributing 
to the final product—a mentally alert, 
physically fit bluejacket, complete with en- 
durance and stamina. 

During the first and last weeks that a 
bluejacket is in training at Farragut, he 
is required to take a physical condition 
rating test. These two tests are given 
under the supervision of the regimental 
physical fitness instructor and company 
commanders. The same test is used in 
both cases. 

The test consists of four .activities— 
chinning, broad jumping, push-ups and 
back levers, and they are given to the 
bluejackets in that order. Norms have 
been computed for each of the four ac- 
tivities in terms of rating points. The test 
score is based on the Navy standard of 
4.00 or 400 points or above as excellent 
and 2.50 or 250 points as the lowest pass- 
ing point total. Bluejackets scoring below 
250 points are placed in corrective or re- 
medial classes. 

Names of men scoring below standard 
on the first test*are submitted to their 
company commanders. It is their respon- 
sibility to see that these men report to 
the special classes on scheduled periods. 
Men who are found deficient in the physi- 
call condition test are excused from part 
of their military drill periods for the spe- 
cial classes. 

The following standards have been set 
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Boxing develops a i in Farragut 
teehee. 


up for administering and standardizing the 
testing program: 
A. CHINNING 

1. Starting position: 

a. Bluejacket hangs at full length 
from the bar with a reverse grip 
and with the thumbs around the 
bar. 

2. Proper execution of the exercise: 

a. The bluejacket raises the chin com- 
pletely over the bar to a parallel 
position to the deck. The body is 
then lowered to the starting posi- 
tion before the following chins are 
begun. 

b. The legs shall be extended at all 
times perpendicular to the deck. 

c. No jerking, kipping, nor swaying 
will be tolerated. 

d. Violations of the rules shall result 
in the subtracting of that chin in 
which the violation occurs. 

B. STANDING BROAD JUMP FOR 
DISTANCE 
1. Starting Position: 

a. Both feet shall be parallel and the 
toes shall be slightly behind the 
take-off line. 

2. Proper execution of the exercise: 

a. The take-off shall be made as the 
recruit thrusts the arms forward 
and both feet leave the ground to- 
gether. 

b. Measurements will be recorded 
from the nearest point that any 
part of the jumper’s body or cloth- 
ing touches the deck. 

c. In case of “crow-hops” the jump- 
er’s distance will be taken from the 
point where the shoe left the deck. 

C,. PUSH-UPS FROM THE DECK 
1. Starting Position: 

a. Bluejacket lies face downward 
with arms extended horizontally. 
The toes of the feet shall be placed 
against the deck. The arm then 
shall be drawn if under the chest 
with the fingers outstretched and 
the palms down. 

2. Proper execution of the exercise: 

a. A complete push-up will be exe- 

cuted by the bluejacket when the 
body is raised completely off the 
deck by the extended arms. The 
body is then lowered to the deck 


program. 





Combative activities are a part of the Farra- 
gut toughening program. 


Hitting the sandbags on one of the Farragut 
half-mile ands toughening courses. 





Basketball for physical toughening and recre- 


Farragut 


ation is a all ge eve’ 
i courts. 


bluejacket. are forty-two i 
by the flexing of the arms until the 
chest and chin touch the deck. 

b Violations that will result in a 
push-up not counting are: Failure 
to keep the back straight and rigid, 
resting on the deck, and any other 
movements which would facilitate 
execution of the exercise. 

D. BACK LEVERS 

1. Starting Position: 

a. The bluejacket will lie flat on his 

back on the deck with the fingers 


Mass boxing instruction is a feature of the 
Farragut physical 










Individual boxing instruction is given to all 


bluejackets participating in regimental and 
station tournaments and “Happy Hour” pro- 
grams. 
interlocked behind his neck. The 
feet will be anchored. 

2. Proper execution of the exercise: 

a. The torso will be raised to a posi- 
tion where it is possible for the 
right elbow to touch the left thigh. 
The legs remain flat on the deck at 
all times. Exercise is completed 
when the torso is returned to start- 
ing position. The proper execution 
of this exercise will count as one 
body lever. On the second body 
lever the opposite elbow touches 
the opposite thigh. For example, 
the right elbow touches the left 
thigh and the left elbow touches 
the right thigh. 

b. No resting on the deck is per- 
mitted. 

During the eighth week of the blue- 
jacket’s training he again takes the test to 
see how much improvement has taken 
place in his physical condition. The re- 
sults for January, 1943 are indicated by 
the following: 

Pre-Test (64 Companies) 7600 Recruits 

1. Average number of deficients per 
company 63.77 

2. Average bluejacket’s score on pre- 
test 238.6 

Post-Test (64 Companies) Eight weeks 
after pre-test 

1. Average number of deficients per 

company 22.83 
2. Average bluejacket’s score on post- 
test 289.79 

Improvement noted 

1. Average per cent of increase in ef- 

ficiency 17.6 
2. Per cent of decrease of deficients 
per company 64.2. 


In addition to the physical condition 
test the bluejacket takes a swimming test 
during the first week of training. A strenu- 
ous effort is made at Farragut to improve 
the swimmers and teach the non-swim- 
mers. Bluejackets are required to swim 
75 yards for an A classification. Those 
swimming 50 yards receive a B classifica- 
tion. Only those receiving the A classifi- 
cation are considered as qualified. Non- 
swimmers are given special instruction 
during the evening recreation periods and 
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are expected to qualify at least for a B 
classification before graduation. 

B qualifiers are required to put in extra 
time in the pools in preparation for an A 
classification. 

In order to stimulate regimental swim- 
ming qualifications, the company in each 
regiment qualifying the most men at the 
end of five weeks of training is given a 
special shore liberty. 

The effectiveness of the swimming pro- 
gram from the standpoint of instruction of 
non-swimmers can be pointed out by the 
following results for January 1943: 

Number of companies taking test: 65. 

Number of bluejackets taking test: 7659. 

Number of bluejackets who could swim 
before entering the Navy: 5490 or 71.687 
per cent. 

Number of bluejackets who learned to 
swim at Farragut: 1615 or 21.09 per cent. 

Number of bluejackets who failed to 
qualify for A or B classification: 554 or 
7.23 per cent. 

Number of bluejackets who qualified for 
A or B classification: 7105 or 92.77 per 
cent. 

The swimming curriculum in the recruit 
training program is divided into six one- 
hour periods, distributed over the twelve 
weeks of training. This curriculum is or- 
ganized as follows: 

Period I. 

A. Orientation (lecture) 
1. Pool instructions. 
a. Bring soap, towel, and bathing 
trunks. 

. Shower with warm water and 
use plenty of soap. 

. Rinse body and put on bath- 
ing trunks. 

. Use foot bath. 

. Life guards check swimmers 
for cleanliness before they en- 
ter pool. 

. After visiting the head take a 
warm water and soap shower 
before re-entering pool. 

. For all spitting, blowing the 
nose and spouting water from 
the mouth, use the scum gut- 
ters along pool edges. 


ne. swimming tests are given the 


— uejackets d during the first week of 

training. Special instruction is given to all 

non- -swimmers and those not meeting station 
requirements. 
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h, Persons with colds, skin dis- 
eases, sores, discharges, in- 
fected cuts and bandages are 
forbidden in the pool. 

2. Safety precautions. 
a. No running or skylarking on 


Every Farragut bluejacket is required to take 
a condition test. inning is one 
of the four parts of the engi test. 


Farragut bluejackets finish their daily half- 
mile obstacle-course run with chinning ex- 
ercises. 


drill with life jackets. 


. No pushing or shoving of any 
kind. 
. One person at a time on the 
diving boards. 
. No excessive springing on the 
diving boards. 
e. Don’t swim directly in front 
of the diving boards. 
f. Don’t swim alone. 
. Qualifying swim test for all blue- 
jackets over 75-yard course. 
. Practice jumps from 10-foot board 
with and without life jackets. 
. Instruction for non-swimmers dur- 
ing the qualifying swim and jumps. 
. Organization of non-swimmers for 
evening classes. 
Period II. 

A. Qualifying swim for non-swimmers 
and absentees. 

B. Explanation, demonstration and 
participation in—a. floating; b. 
treading; ¢. sculling. 

C. Instruction for non-swimmers. 

D. Terminate period with short snap- 
py relays. 

Period ITI. 

A. Qualifying swim for non-swimmers 
and absentees. 

B. Lecture and demonstrate—swim- 
ming in the open sea. 

a. Types of dangerous sea animals. 

b. Swimming in oil and fire. 

c. Swimming underwater. 

d. Demonstrate use of clothing as 
temporary life preservers. 

e. Swimming with clothes on. 

. Lifesaving instruction and demon- 

stration. 

a. Approaches. 

b. Breaks. 

c. Carries. 

d. Schaefer method of artificial 
respiration. 

D. Terminate period with short snap- 
py relays. 

Period IV. 

A. Qualifying swim for non-swimmers 
and absentees. 

B. Lifesaving (land and water drills) 
a. Approaches. 

b. Breaks. 
ce. Carries. 
(Continued on page 32) 


Instruction on how-to make life sg Anan 
from articles of clothing is part of the Farra- 
gut swimming curriculum. 
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Shall lt Be the American System of 
Physical Education or Military 
Training? 


T the Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association held 

in Detroit, Michigan, December 29-31, 1941, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by the Convention: 

WHEREAS, the athletic programs of the na- 
tion’s schools and colleges were recognized as hav- 
ing made inestimable contributions to the physical 
attainments and morale of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in the period of our last war; and 

WHEREAS, the schools and colleges of the 
United States since 1919 have made consistent ef- 
forts and progress toward improvement of a situa- 
tion which evidenced itself in a distressingly high 
ratio of rejections for active military service be- 
cause of physical unfitness, during the period of our 
last war; and 

WHEREAS, those efforts have taken concrete 
form in the record of American eolleges, as they 
have instituted courses of professional training for 
physical education leaders so that a large corps of 
leaders in that field is now available; greatly broad- 
ened the scope of their health education, physical 
education and intramural and intercollegiate ath- 
letic programs, vastly expanded their plants, per- 
sonnel and facilities to provide for the enlarged pro- 
grams of physical education and athletic participa- 
tion among the student bodies; and have provided 
also training in such invaluable supplementary 
activities as rifle shooting; and 

WHEREAS, the vital importance of those efforts 
assumes renewed emphasis in the present crisis; 
now therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED, by the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association, the American Football 
Coaches Association, and the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association, meeting in Detroit, Michigan, 
December 31, 1941, 
THAT throughout the present emergency the 
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programs of health education, physical education, 
recreation and competitive athletics in the Ameri- 
can colleges be maintained, and, in every Manner 
feasible, where not inconsistent with the demands 
of technical courses established as emergency meas- 
ures, be expanded and intensified ; and further 

THAT the presidents and governing boards of 
the institutions of higher learning in the nation be 
requested and urged to provide facilities and neces- 
sary curricular adjustments to provide greater time 
for the development of physical fitness of the youth 
of those institutions; and further 

THAT each institution be urged to make a com- 
plete survey as to its facilities and needs for physi- 
eal education and to institute a minimum require- 
ment of three hours per week of compulsory physi- 
cal education for all students. 

This resolution was presented to the National 
Conference of College and University Presidents 
of Higher Education and the War, held in Balti- 
more, Maryland, January 3 to 4, 1942, by President 
Thurston Davies. 

On the whole the recommendation of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association was not warmly re- 
ceived by the presidents who attended this conven- 
tion in Baltimore. One president was reported as 
suggesting that, since the men who attended the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association convention 
in Detroit were partial to athletics, the resolution 
presented to the presidents by President Thurston 
Davies be tabled. 

The conference of presidents, however, recom- 
mended that ‘‘all colleges and universities take such 
steps as will be necessary to bring each individual 
student to his highest possible level of physical fit- 
ness.’’ 

The Association of American Colleges met last 
November in Philadelphia. This meeting was at- 
tended by a large number of college and university 
presidents or their representatives. This associa- 
tion passed, among a number of other resolutions, 
the following : 

‘*Because of the present transportation difficul- 
ties and other patent reasons, the Association of 
American Colleges would suggest that intramural 
athletic contests rather than intercollegiate games 
be the general rule for the duration of the war. A 
season might be concluded by a contest between two 
neighboring institutions. ’’ 

F’rom the reports of the two meetings referred to 
above, it is quite clear that not many college or uni- 
versity executives found time to say a few kind 
words about competitive athletics. In fact, one 
might be pardoned for assuming that the majority 
of the men who attended these two meetings hoped 
to use the war emergency as a means of getting rid 
of intercollegiate athletics. 

Some time ago the War Department appointed a 
number of college presidents to comprise an ad- 
visory committee on curriculum for the Army spe- 
cialized training program. 

It was reported that the following presidents 
were chosen to represent this committee: Bowman 
of Hopkins, Doherty of Carnegie Tech, Morley of 
Haverford, Wilbur of Stanford, Tygert of Florida, 
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Father Gannon of Fordham, Dykstra of Wisconsin, 
Ford of the American Historical Association, and 
Hetzel of Pennsylvania State College. 

It was further reported that this committee of 
prominent educators recommended to the army 
committee on curriculum for colleges that inter- 
collegiate athletics be abandoned for the boys who 
will be sent to what may be called army universi- 
ties and colleges. 

We have felt ever since the last war that the edu- 
cational institutions, meaning the grade schools, 
secondary schools and institutions of higher learn- 
ing could, if they saw fit, so conduct their physical 
training programs as to improve the physical fitness 
of the young men of this country to a remarkable 
degree. We have also felt that, if the educators are 
not willing to recognize the values of.such activities 
as to produce a physically fit citizenry, the military 
establishment will be forced to recommend univer- 
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Iti- sal military training for the boys of high-school age. 
ent If a law putting this into effect were enacted and 
if the boys of seventeen and eighteen or of eighteen 
nal and nineteen were sent for two years to camps for 
re- military training, then it is not hard to imagine that 
*nl- athletics and physical training generally would 
as pretty much disappear in the public schools. There 
he are some college presidents, especially Dr. Hutchins 
on of the University of Chicago, who maintain that it 
on is not the function of an educational institution to 
on help to make the undergraduates physically fit. 
This war, however, is teaching that, unless a peo- 
m- ple is strong, people may not endure. The question 
ch pretty much boils down to this, is it better for the 
al schools to conduct a satisfactory physical training 
it - program for all of the students, thus leaving the 
boy in the home and presumably under the influence 
st of the church and the school, or is it better to send 
t- him for two years to a military camp where a great 
ty deal of the time will be spent in building him up 
A- physically, so that he can give a good account of 
Ss, himself, if he is called upon to shoulder arms? 
From the reports of the action taken by the col- 
l- lege administrators at the meeting in Baltimore in 
of December 1941, the presidents of those institutions 
al which constitute the Association of American Col- 
S leges, and the university presidents who were ap- 
A pointed to advise the Army Curriculum Committee, 
0 a great many of our educators do not believe very 
strongly in competitive athletics, especially inter- 
0 collegiate athletics. 
2 There is only one basis on which this question 
d should be discussed and at some time settled and 
e that is this, what is the best for our country? If 
y it is the best thing for our country that we have no 
l physical training in the form of athletics in the 
l schools and colleges and substitute for this work 






the military camp training, then of course that is 
the thing we should do. We believe, however, that 
the American system of education as we have known 
it, especially in that it included or at least tolerated 
competitive athletics, is better than the system that 
the French people followed prior to the defeat of 
France by the Germans. We do not say that France 
fell victim to the German oppressors, because her 
people did not have a well-established system of 
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competitive sports in their schools, but we do be- 
lieve that Germany and Japan have profited, so far 
as their fighting men are concerned, because an em- 
phasis was placed on outdoor sports and physical 
training of all kinds in those nations some twenty 
years ago. We believe also, that our boys who are 
fighting on the different fronts are doing a splendid 
job, partly because of the American physical train- 
ing and athletic system which has benefited all of 
these boys directly or indirectly. 


College and High School Athletics 
Since Pearl Harbor 


} Fie summer when so many of the boys were 
leaving college and high school athletics to enter 
one of the services, a great many of us thought that 
the 1942 standard of football would be inferior to 
that of preceding years. This was natural, because 
the athletes are among the first to get into the fight 
when the country goes to war and this is the way it 
should be. With so many of the star athletes leav- 
ing, however, we were justified in wondering if the 
competition in football last fall would be all that 
we desired. We now have an answer to that ques- 
tion, at least in certain districts. Mention will be 
made of the Big Ten Conference football, because 
the statistics from that organization are available. 
They show the following, first, that the attendance 
as measured by gate receipts was not far off from 
the attendance and gate receipts the year before. 
This, of course, indicated a continued interest in 
college football, even though many of our people 
are busily engaged in war work. 

Further, while this is not subject to proof, the 
athletic men in the conference agree that the quality 
of football played by the undergraduates in Sep- 
tember, October and November of 1942 was of as 
high an order as the quality of football played in 
any preceding year. What is true of the Big Ten 
Conference is undoubtedly true of other conferences 
in the United States. 

As regards basketball, the usual number of teams 
apparently have competed in the high school tourna- 
ments. It is reported that more people attended the 
state tournament games held at the University of 
Illinois this year than ever attended similar games 
in other years. Similar reports have come in from 
other state tournaments. 

Saturday night, March 27, a basketball game be- 
tween representatives of the Chicago public schools 
and the parochial schools was held in the Chicago 
stadium. This high school game attracted a crowd 
of 21,472 people. It was reported that at least two- 
thirds of the spectators were high school boys and 
girls. This game is significant because there were 
some who said the high schools should call off their 
games because of the transportation situation. It 
may safely be presumed that the great majority of 
these high school boys and girls who attended this 
game between Marshall and Mt. Carmel either 
walked or rode the street cars to the stadium. 

In both colleges and high schools the grade of 
basketball was apparently as good as usual. 
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As regards track, as many boys as usual entered 

the Illinois Tech Relays held at the University of 

Chicago in March and the entry list for the Chicago 
Daily Netra Relay Meet was indeed very satisfac- 
tory. Fourteen thousand people attended these 
games. Purdue University held a relay meet which 
was conducted with a large entry list and satisfac- 
tory results as viewed from every standpoint. 

The National Collegiate Athletic Association 
Boxing Tournament, held at the University of Wis- 
consin, was a huge success. Forty boys, the pick of 
the boxers of the colleges of America, competed in 
this meet. Every fight the final night was closely 
contested. The standard of sportsmanship was ex- 
ceptionally high and something like ten thousand 
people attended the meet. 

e might also mention the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association Swimming Meet held under the 
auspices of Ohio State University at Columbus on 
March 26 and 27. While some of the great swim- 
mers of other years were not in this meet, there were 
still champions in evidence, records were broken, 
a large number of boys competed and the meet was 
a huge success. 

Where do we go from here? Nobody, of course, 
knows how many able-bodied boys and young men 
will be enrolled in the schools and colleges next fall 
or next winter. “Many pessimistic reports have been 
given out regarding the lack of athletes, but it may 

_be that the pessimism of the day will not be any 
more justified than the pessimism of those who pre- 
dicted last year that there would be no more football 
for the duration, and of those who wanted to call 
off track, swimming, boxing and other sports be- 
cause there were not any boys to run, hurdle, swim 
and box. 

It is easy to quit, but it is hard to finish a quarter- 
mile race. It is easy to quit in the matter of con- 
ducting intercollegiate and interscholastic athletics, 
but if the men who are at the head of these activities 
have as much fight as the boys who finish their races 
and play their games out to the limit, there will be 
fewer institutions giving up sports for the duration. 

2, 

Intercollegiate and ~ 


Interscholastic Athletics 


et these days when the question regarding the 
value of our intercollegiate sports, especially 
school and college football, is being raised, it is es- 
sential that we remember the things for which foot- 
ball stands. 

The thought that we have in mind was very well 
expressed by Arch Ward, Sports Editor of the Chi- 
eago Daily Tribune, Thursday, August 28, 1941, 
which is quoted herewith. 

The United States is in the midst of a great ar- 
mament program. Hundreds of thousands of young 
men are in the army camps hardening themselves 
for a defense of their country. The aceent is on vir- 
ility. Maybe the importance of football and other 
contact sports is appreciated more than ever before. 
Football began to enjoy its greatest prosperity 
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shortly after the last world war. That was the era 
which gave us Rockne, the Four Horsemen, and Red 
Grange. We came out of the war hardened in spirit. 
We recognized the things for which football stands. 
It wasn’t long, however, until America became rich 
and fat and soft and some of our educators, to say 
nothing of our newspaper and magazine writers, 
began to worry because the strongest of our young 
collegians were spending a couple hours each day 
during the fall months blocking and tackling and 
playing a rough sport like football. Soon, certain 
college executives could find no place for football in 
the curriculum of education. Others began to spread 
the gospel of the softer life, the five day week, the 
six hour day. We probably would not have awak- 
ened so swiftly from our Utopian dream, were it not 
for recent events in Europe. But we have awak- 
ened and we are beginning to take stock. 


Post-War High School Athletics 


ITH a war won on terms of unconditional sur- 

ender, the winner must be responsible for 
leadership in rehabilitation at home and abroad. 
No nation ean aspire to real leadership nor retain 
the respect of those who follow, unless the health 
and physical welfare of its young people are given a 
high priority rating in its post-war plans. Prop- 
erly conducted and regulated high school physical 
fitness programs insure training of great numbers 
of students through many exercises and contests of 
an intramural or individual character motivate:| 
and made alive by a few of an interscholastic char 
acter. Without the latter, the former is a candle 
with no flame at the tip and as insipid as root-beer 
without carbonation. 

National leaders in education and social welfare 
are going to insist on continued and expanded at- 
tention to the directed physical development of high 
school students, and communities are going to be 
generous in the appropriating of school funds for 
such programs. In the past, the schools have de- 
pended on admission charges to defray much of the 
cost and there has been much talk, some of it found- 
ed on fact, about a school running interference 
while the step-child gymnasium or athletic staff 
carries the ball. The war has brought a new evalu- 
ation of essentials. When properly used, the phys- 
ical training plant is a blood brother of all other 
good departments of the school. The whole phys- 
ical fitness program, including reasonable inter- 
scholastic contests, are being viewed as an activity 
which is a part of, rather than apart from the school. 

High school sports will be at flood tide after the 
war because they popularize physical strength, co- 
ordination and quick reaction, and because they sup- 
ply a fine opportunity for a war-tired generation to 
feel pride in the growth and welfare of the younger 
generation. There is, and always will be, such pride 
and interest. Otherwise, why are wars waged? 

H. V. Porter 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Federation 
of High School Athletic Associations. 
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Check Your Floodlights Now 
for Better Light...Longer Service 


Healthful recreation is essential for a nation at war. 
For the soldier and sailor, the war worker. For the spec- 
tator as well as participant. 

In many parts of the country, night games are con- 
tinuing. And fans expect fast games, full of entertain- 
ment, when they attend night tilts under the lights. To 
assure their enjoyment, keep your sportslights at peak 
efficiency. 

The accumulation of dust, dirt and soot, coupled with 
damaged or faulty wiring, can reduce the efficiency of 
your lights more than 50%. Regular ny CRN and serv- 
icing of your system not only assure better light, but 
save electricity for other wartime purposes. Moreover, 
they will lengthen the life of your sportsfield lighting 
equipment. 

Make arrangements now for a complete check-up of 
— system. And plan group replacement of lamps that 

ave passed their normal rated life. By maintaining the 
operating voltage of the system at 10% above the rated 
lamp voltage, light output can be increased approxi- 
mately 35%. Loss in light output can be determined by a 
series of light meter readings. 

Your nearest Westinghouse Lighting Specialist will be 

lad to help you with your maintenance problems. Get 
in touch with him through one of the 117 Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Company offices-and Independent Light- 
ing Distributors . . . or write Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, O. 











HERE’S ALL YOU 
NEED TO DO: 


















1. Replace blackened and overage 
lamps that waste current and lower _ 
the light output. 


2. Repair worn or frayed wiring, 
often the cause of circuit failures. 


3. Correct poor connections and 
repair faulty circuit safety devices. 


4, Tighten loose mounting bolts 
holding units insecurely. 


5. Adjust improperly focused units 
that waste light and cause annoy- 
ing glare. 


6. Clean dirty reflectors, lenses 
and lamps—easily done with a 
nonabrasive soap. 








Tune in the Westinghouse program, starring 
Jobn Charles Thomas, Sundays, 2:30 P.M., E.W.T. 
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HIS article, the conclusion of Dr. 
Eastwood's discussion of Industrial 
Recreation, begun in the March 
issue, is of special interest to the many 
former coaches of the high schools and 
colleges who have been called to serve as 
recreation directors in war-time plants.— 
Editor’s Note. 


Facilities 


In companies having fewer than 2,500 
employees, recreation facilities furnished 
by tax-supported agencies are used to a 
great extent. Companies employing a 
greater number of workers have estab- 
lished employee recreation centers which 
contain the needed space for conducting a 
program. 

There are three major factors which 
should govern the expenditures for facili- 
ties. First, the location of the plant, as 
related to tax-supported or community 
facilities, should govern the extent to 
which the facilities should be furnished by 
the recreation association. For example, 
in communities where commercial recrea- 
tion is expensive and public recreation 
facilities are inadequate or overcrowded, 
the needed facilities should be furnished 
by the recreation association. 

The second factor to be considered is 
the distribution of the company’s em- 
ployees within the community. When the 
employees tend to segregate themselves 
within the community and public facili- 
ties are inadequate for employee needs, 
the recreation association should attempt 
to furnish the necessary facilities. 

Third, if the recreation association hopes 
to have a financially self-sustained pro- 
gram, it should provide the facilities and 
activities which produce revenue, such as 
bowling, dancing, basketball, and con- 
cessions. 


Program of Activities 


The results of a recent study revealed 
that physical activities within industrial 
recreation programs have been engaged 
in more extensively than other forms of 
activity..* A re-analysis of these activity 
programs as related to size of company 
shows similar results. See accompanying 
table. 

Sports in general tend to create strong 
group spirit whether the individuals are 





14 Diehl and Eastwood, op. cit., p. 39. 
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Human Engineering Through 
Industrial Recreation 


By Floyd R. Eastwood 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


President, Industrial Recreation Association 


participants or spectators. Thus, indus- 
trial teams representing departments 
within an industry or meeting outside 
companies enjoy the support of the ma- 
jority of the employees. 

Physical condition of our armed forces 
is readily associated with the present de- 
fense program. Nevertheless, one seldom 
considers the contribution of the physical 
activities, sponsored by industrial recrea- 
tion associations, to employee physical fit- 
ness equally essential to défense produc- 
tion. It would not seem advisable for 
these activities to be curtailed. In fact, 
during the present emergency greater em- 
phasis should be placed upon this phase 
of the program for the younger employees 

The organization of social, cultural, and 
outing recreation offers greater problems 
than do the physical activities. The most 
popular physical activities are usually 
competitively organized. Organization has 
been by departments or other arbitrary 
units. In contrast, participants in social, 
cultural, and outing activities generally 
represent a cross section of departments 
or divisions within a company. Then too, 
these groups seldom receive the “spec- 
tator” support of other employees as do 
the competitive sports. Inasmuch as 
many employees desire these activities, 
yet generally represent a distinct minority 
within a department, these activities 
should be organized into clubs which dis- 
regard departmental lines. The desire for 
these activities should be ascertained fre- 
quently by using recreation “interest find- 
ers.” The survey results should keep the 
recreation administrator abreast of the 
contemporary needs of the employees. 


This allows for program extension and 
reorganization. 


Suggested F inancial Policies 


It is fundamental in the financing of an 
industrial recreation program that com- 
panies, with five hundred, or fewer em- 
ployees, probably should combine and 
form a municipal industrial recreation 
association. A full-time director could 
then be engaged by these companies to 
administer the combined program and 
assist in establishing employee recreation 
associations in each of the companies. 
These companies could then carry on non- 
competitive recreation activities (handi- 
craft, sewing, etc.) under interested volun- 
teer leadership. Competitive programs 
could be guided by the recreational direc- 
ter and carried on both within the plant 
and between the plants through co-opera- 
tive action of the elected representatives 
from the various companies and the 
recreational director. 

In companies having between five hun- 
dred and twenty-five hundred employees 
a separate recreation program should be 
established, or companies of this size 
might establish a separate program su- 
pervised by a part-time director of recrea- 
tion who would also be a part-time per- 
sonnel officer. Companies having twenty- 
five hundred or more employees will, no 
doubt, need a fully developed industrial 
recreation program under full-time pro- 
fessionally trained leadership. 

Regardless of whether a municipal in- 
dustrial recreation association or an in- 

(Continued on page 31) 





TABLE I 


Program Content 


Physical Physical (cont'd) Outing Social Cultural 
Archery Ping-Pong Camping Banquets Art 
Badminton Rifle-Pistol Fishing Bingo Parties Camera Club 
Baseball Roller Skating Hiking Card Parties Crafts 
Billiards Soccer Hunting Dancing Debate Club 
Bowling Softball Picnics Social Parties Gardening 
Basketball Swimming Nature Study Smokers Dramatics 
Boxing Tennis Riding Teas Library Club 
Deck tennis Track Skating Music 
Football Volleyball Skeet Shooting Science Club 
Golf Wrestling Skiing Singing 
Handball Tobogganing Stamp Club 
Horseshoes 
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Getting set for service 





@ A tricky serve. A forehand smash. This lad knows 
’em all, coach ... and there’s plenty of reason why. A 
natural athlete to begin with . . . training under his ten- 
nis coach and years of valuable experience in competi- 
tivé sports have made him a tough man to beat. A good 
thing for him . . . and for America, too. 

It’s going to take lots more young men like this lad 
to smash the roughest competition our country ever 
had. It’s going to take fellows who are strong and alert. 
Fellows who have learned well the lesson you taught: 
How to act quickly and smartly under pressure. What- 
ever branch of the service these kind of fellows are 
in, they'll be better men because of the patient, com- 








petent training of you and brother coaches everywhere. 
That training will help speed final victory... their 
early return home. 

Next year other young men on their way up will be 
seeking advice and athletic schooling from you. We know 
they can depend on you to give them the same kind of 
practical help that has made our troops the world’s 
fightingest. 

Now as always, our big job is providing good, depend- 
able “vital zone” protection for you and your athletes. 
Our wartime model supporters are the best we can pos- 
sibly make under today’s conditions... and you can 
count on Bike to keep them coming your way. 


SALES AGENTS: A. S. Callaway & Co., Inc., 306 Broadway, New York * Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago + McDonald & Billmire, 619 Mission Street, San Francisco * John H. Graham & Company, Inc., 
105 Duane Street, New York + H. R. Hughes, 1209 N. Edgefield Avenue, Dallas. 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY —a: west 25th street, Chicago 
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United States Navy Pre-Fli 
Formerly, Track 


F any race in track requires a spread 
I of talent, that race is the quarter 

mile. There was never a great quar- 
ter miler who did not possess the ability 
to think quickly. There was never a great 
one who did not possess aggressiveness to 
a degree greater than most of his team 
mates. And finally, there was never an 
outstanding performer at this distance who 
did not possess both speed and endurance. 

This statement should not alarm the 
hopeful beginner. It has always been good 
technique, in inspiring the young to 
achievement in various athletic fields, to 
picture the best standards, so that they 
can improve indefinitely and attain a high 
development. That is all that I was do- 
ing in setting out those qualities. 

Naturally, one rarely finds the above- 
mentioned attributes in a single person. 
One quite often finds a fine athlete who 
is slightly deficient in some of them. Hap- 
pily, and this must be emphasized, most 
of these attributes can be developed with 
hard work and plenty of interest. 

Let us begin, then, by delineating some 
of the qualities which should be stressed, 
both for indicating a natural ability for 
the event and in the way of setting goals 
for achievement. As to the size of the 
quarter miler, we bump into the diverse 
experience of coaches in this field. It for- 
bids dogmatic classification. Generally 
speaking, though, a quarter miler should 
be a fairly tall person. The taller, the 
better, up to, say, 6’ 3”. A man six feet 
tall, weighing 175 pounds, would be ideal 
from this standpoint alone. Other consid- 
erations, including speed, natural strength, 
and other qualities, however, may make 
him more or less desirable. The necessary 
thing to do in approaching fitness for the 
event is to keep in mind the fact that all 
of the above specifications are purely rela- 
tive, depending on other attributes. 


Relative Stockiness Desirable 


Besides good height and relatively long 
legs, a fine quarter miler must have more 
body weight, more solidity, and relative 
stockiness, than other performers in 
track. I recall a remark a veteran track 
coach made on seeing for the first time a 
boy, who looked for all the world like a 
great prospect, as he stepped on the track. 
It was to the effect that the boy’s relative 
slenderness would probably prevent him 
from reaching the top of the field. That 
prophecy came true. There are two rea- 
sons why an ideal quarter miler should 
possess weight: The quarter mile requires 
more actual strength output than almost 
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Developing Quarter Milers 


By William P. Mahoney, Ensign, U.S.N.R. 
t School, Del Monte, California 
, University of Notre Dame 


any other event on the athletic program; 
and it takes a fairly heavy person to han- 
dle himself well around curves and in big 
fields at high speed. 

Comparatively heavy weight and good 
height, then, are the main bodily attributes 
which set off the “build” of a quarter miler 
from that of another track man. 


Necessity for Speed 


The next desirable natural quality in 
the order of importance is speed. Track 
coaches are not exaggerating when they 
call this event a sprint race. It is just 
that, except that it possesses qualities 
which relate it to distance running. Sprint 
it is, and this means that we must look 
for a boy who is, at least, an average 
sprinter in his own league. What great 
talent he does not have in this department 
can either be developed, or atoned for, by 
superior development in another phase of 
the race. 

A brief mention of the pace that must 
be maintained for a respectable high school 
performance in the quarter mile will clar- 
ify the speed angle. In setting a pace 
for a fifty-two second quarter, the runner 
should make the first 220 yards in from 
twenty-four to twenty-five seconds. A 
good high school sprinter can handle this 
kind of pace very comfortably and still 
maintain the ease and floating style which 
will be mentioned subsequently. A per- 
former not so speedy will have to labor at 
that pace, with a consequent sacrifice of 
running ease and fine over-all performance. 
It is perhaps discouraging to point out, at 
this juncture, that fine collegiate perform- 
ers reel off the first two-twenty in the 
neighborhood of twenty-two seconds flat. 

Last of the physical requirements to be 
sought in potential quarter milers is that 
of strength and endurance. This quality 
is partially bound up in the athlete’s phys- 
ique; a heavier boy usually possesses a 
greater degree of strength. A very large 
part of this quality is developed by long 
periods of jogging, sprinting, and modified 
distance work. If the problem of running 
the race were identical with that of short 
sprints, one would never have to worry 
about endurance. The familiar sight, how- 
ever, of the quarter miler who leads a fast 
field up to the four-hundred yard mark 
and then fails, is proof enough of the state- 
ment that a fair share of endurance is part 
of a good quarter miler’s equipment. 


Peculiar Mental Characteristics 


Next, we have to deal with the mental 





aspects. We can touch on them very 
briefly. The two mental qualities desirable 
in the quarter miler are those of cool 
thinking and aggressiveness. The intense 
and fluent nature of the race obviously 
gives rise to the necessity of possessing a 
clear head and a strong, fighting attitude. 
The fields are large and shifting, thereby 
calling for an athlete who, like a fine 
fighter, can adapt his tricks and power to 
any situation, even though it is one arising 
during the race and calling for a split-see- 
ond decision. For example, there may be 
only a second or two to decide at what 
point he should jump into the lead, or 
pass, or float. 

In addition, the very nature of the race 
itself, involving a group of men fighting 
hotly for position on turns, for the lead, 
and for other advantageous conditions, in- 
variably ends up with a sifting of the 
wheat from the chaff; in this case, the 
aggressive from the backward. The quar- 
ter is no place for a mild character. 

That just about sums up the physical 
and mental properties, one likes to see in 
a quarter miler. They are not always 
found in all performers, nor is that neces- 
sary, but a fair share of them is almost a 
sine qua non for fine performances. We 
may pass on, then, to the fundamental 
problem involved in running the quarter, 
namely pace. 


Quarter Is Pace Event 


From the point of view of pace, there 
are two ways of running the quarter mile. 
Some men prefer to burn up the track in 
the first two or three hundred yards, build- 
ing up a big lead, and then pray that they 
make the finish tape in decent form. Oth- 
ers approach the quarter as they would a 
distance race. They schedule a compara- 
tively easy first two-twenty and drive 
down the last one hundred yards in a 
strong, overtaking sprint. 

Both methods may be used to advan- 
tage, but the first should be limited to ath- 
letes who are exceptionally fast and who 
are confronted by a large field. A man 
can sprint at top speed only so far, and 
pratically no one has ever succeeded in go- 
ing a whole quarter of a mile at that rate. 
I will elaborate upon, and explain, then, 
the second type of schedule, the even- 
paced type, which seems to bring the more 
consistent results. 

The key to the rate at which a quarter 
should be run may be summarized by the 
following axiom: One should run as fast 
as one can and still maintain a relaxed, 
floating effort. This axiom practically dic- 
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% ADAMS, JOHN HAROLD, Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Kansas State College. 

% ALLEN, GEORGE E., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Brown University. 

% ANDERSON, EDWARD N., Major, Army Medical Corps. 
Football Coach, University of lowa. 

% BAER, JACK, Ensign, Navy. 
Basketball Coach, University of Oklahoma. 

% BASKIN, WEEMS, Lieut., Navy. 
Track Coach, University of Mississippi. 

% BEATTY, HAROLD J., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Fresno State College. 

% BRANNON, BUSTER, Lieut., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Rice Institute. 

% BREEN, JOHN, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Football Coach, Carroll College. 

% BROWNE, W. H., Lieut. Col., Army. 
Basketball Coach, University of Nebraska. 

% BRUNSON, EMMETT, Lieut., Navy. 
Track Coach, Rice Institute. 

%* CALLAND, LEO B., Lieut. Comdr., Navy. 
Football Coach, San Diego State College. 

% CAPPON, FRANKLIN C., Lieut., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Princeton University. 

% CASSELL, STAFFORD, Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Morningside College. 

% DAHLBERG, GEORGE, Lieut., Army. 
Basketball Coach, State University of Montana. 

% DOUGLAS, BEN, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Football Coach, Grinnell College. 

% DREW, H. D., Lieut. Comdr., Navy. 
Football and Track Coach, University of Alabama. 


% FESSENDEN, DOUGLAS A., Captain, Army Air Forces. 


Football Coach, State University of Montana. 


*% GALLAGHER, C. J., Captain, Army. 
Track Coach, Lafayette College. 


%& SIEGENGACK, R. F., Lieut., Navy. 
Track Coach, Fordham University. 


*%& GRAY, JACK, Lieut. {j.g.), Navy. 
Basketball Coach, University of Texas. 


% HAYES, FRANK L., Major, Army Air Forces. 
Football Coach, Marietta College. 


% HENDERSON, WILLIAM, 2nd Lieut., Army Air Forces. 
Basketball Coach, Baylor University. 


% HINSON, RANDY, Captain, Army. 
Baseball Coach, Clemson College. 
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w%& HUMPHREYS, ALBERT E., Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Bucknell University. 
%& INGWERSEN, BURTON, Lieut. Comdr., Navy. 
Asst. Football Coach, Northwestern University. 
%& KETCHUM, ELLISON, Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Football Coach, University of Denver. 
%& KIMBALL, EDWIN R., Lieut., Navy. 
Athletic Director, Brigham Young University. 
%& KIMBROUGH, FRANK, Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Baylor University. 
%& McLAUGHRY, D. O., Major, Marines. 
Football Coach, Dartmouth College. 
%& MUNDORFF, ROY, Lieut. Comdr., Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Georgia Tech. 
ke MYERS, DENNIS E., Lieut., Navy. 
Football Coach, Boston College. 
% OLSON, CARL, Lieut. Comdr., Navy. 
Track Coach, University of Pittsburgh. 
te ROSE, GLEN, Ist Lieut., Army. 
Basketball Coach, University of Arkansas. 
%& ROUNDY, E. C., Captain, Army. 
Basketball & Baseball Coach, Colby College. 
%& ROWLAND, JOHN H., Lieut., Navy. 
Athletic Director & Football Coach, The Citadel. 
% SAUER, GEORGE H., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Football Coach, University of New Hampshire. 
% SHAY, GEORGE D., Lieut. (j.g.), Navy. 
Basketball Coach, Bowdoin College. 
% SIKES, J. V., Lieut., Navy. 
Baseball Coach, University of Georgia. 
% STEVENS, MAL, Lieut. Comdr., Navy. 
Football Coach, New York University. 
x STROMGREN, GEORGE A., Lieut. [j.9.), Navy. 
Basketball Coach, California Aggies. 
% TAYLOR, THOMAS W., Captain, Army. 
Director of Athletics, Brown University. 
% TOWNS, FORREST, Captain, Army. 
Track Coach, University of Georgia. 
% VAN DE GRAAFF, W. T., Major, Army. 
Football Coach, Colorado College. 
%* WALTON, W. I., Lieut., Navy. 
Director of Athletics, Ouachita College. 
% WELLS, LINN S., Lieut., Navy. 
Baseball Coach, Bowdoin College. 
% WINKELMAN, BEN, Captain, Army Air Forces. 
Football Coach, San Jose State College. 
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tates the pace to be undertaken. If a man 
goes out any faster, he will tie up before 
he hits the tape. If he goes out more 
slowly, he will give away valuable yards 
to a man who can run at this fast, floating 
pace and still finish strong. 


Analyzing Pace 


Now it is commonly known that the 
first two-twenty of the quarter, which is 
the standard division of the race for pace 
purposes, is run faster than the second. 
Experience has shown further that the 
first two-twenty should be run from two to 
three seconds faster than the second. This 
automatically excludes the possibility of 
running the quarter at a completely steady 
pace, or at a slow-fast tempo. 

With these rules at hand, let us plot a 
schedule for, say, a 52-second high school 
quarter miler. He should pass the two- 
twenty point in from twenty-four to twen- 
ty-five seconds. This will leave him a sec- 
ond two-twenty of twenty-eight to twen- 
ty-seven seconds. The happy feature of 
this method is that a boy capable of run- 
ning fifty-two seconds usually can handle 
a twenty-four or twenty-five second two- 
twenty very comfortably and have the as- 
surance all the way along that he has 
something left for the finish. 

A slight variation in the rate of the first 
two-twenty is permissible and is suggested 
where a boy has peculiar ability, such as 
exceptional speed, or comparatively mod- 
erate speed but great strength. In the 
former case, it is obvious that he should 
be encouraged to work on a faster first 
two-twenty, and therefore, on a pattern 
which produces a greater difference be- 
tween the time of each half of the race. 
In the latter situation, a good strong boy 
would be hurt by such a suggestion. He 
should be content to run the first half of 
his race in the comparatively slow time of 
twenty-five seconds. He should follow a 
pattern which provides small difference 
between the times of his two-twenties. 

The general pace rule, however, still ap- 
plies, despite these refinements. A quarter 
cannot be successfully run at a wild, 
sprinting rate, nor can it be run success- 
fully by a boy who consistently stays back 
in the pack and expects to win with a 
strong finish, such as is common in high 
school distance running. The rules pre- 
scribed are the only safe ones and a close 
adherence to them will produce results. 

We now pass to a consideration of the 
workouts which should be followed. 


A Work Schedule 


A most acceptable pattern of work pre- 
scribed by track coaches for quarter milers 
involves three phases: over - distance, 
sprint, and pace work. I am speaking now 
of the work in season. All of this should 
be preceded by several months of long 
distance jogging and running, preferably 
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with a cross-country team, if the athlete 
has the good fortune to be around such 
an organization. It is in such preliminary 
work that the basic strength, so essential 
to a strong finish, is developed. 

The standard over-distance workout for 
the quarter mile is 660 yards. A good 
high school quarter miler should negotiate 
this distance in about one minute, thirty- 
two seconds. More than just endurance 
will be developed with this workout. Great 
emphasis can be laid upon style and fin- 
ishing strength without too much drain 
on the athlete’s store of energy. For ex- 
ample, the coach can urge him to slow 
down the first quarter to, say, sixty-five 
seconds, and then to bring the pace back 
up the last 220 yards with a long kick. 
This will give the boy confidence in his 
finishing ability and also in the physical 
virtue of being able to call for more speed 
when he is comparatively exhausted. It 
will be advantageous to mix this over-dis- 
tance workout with occasional stabs at 500 
yards. Many coaches prefer the latter 
distance, because the pace in it is more 
like that of the quarter mile, whereas the 
660 pace resembles a half-mile effort. Such 
over-distance work should be taken on 
Monday, when it would be dangerous to 
try anything faster. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon 
the necessity for sprinting ability, for, as 
was said before, this race is primarily a 
sprint. For that reason, it is suggested 
that Tuesday’s workout, or Wednesday’s, 
or both, be devoted to speed work. One 
way to make sure that the quarter miler 
remains speed conscious is to run him with 
the sprinters on those days. The only 
limit is the chance of injury, which is very 
slight in the middle of the week. Any 
distance, from sixty yards to three hun- 
dred, with a healthy mixture of racing 
starts, ean form the nucleus of the quarter 
miler’s sprint work. 

Wednesday, or if speed work is the or- 
der of that day, then Thursday, is the 
time to get the boy’s pace problems set- 
tled. It is particularly consoling to a 
quarter miler, or any other pace runner 
for that matter, to hit off a fraction of his 
competitive distance right on schedule on 
the Thursday before the big meet. The 
fractional distances used for pace work in 
the longer runs provide the units for the 
quarter, chiefly 220s and 330s. A regular 
schedule should be determined beforehand, 
and the schedule should be followed on 
pace day. If the boy hopes to hit about 
a 24-second two-twenty during the race, 
he should turn up two or three of these 
on Wednesday or Thursday. A 330 at 
that particular pace can be substituted. 
It should be pointed out at this time, how- 
ever, that Thursday’s workout should be 
relatively light. 

I mentioned that all of the regular work 
for quarter milers should be preceded by 
a long period of over-distance work. If a 
cross-country season has not been used, 








then at least six weeks of jogging and 
calisthenics, plus occasional sprinting, 
should be indulged in, before this regular 
work is undertaken. Otherwise, injury 
may riddle the quarter-mile squad. 

Some coaches prefer to emphasize the 
sprinting phase of quarter-mile work, in- 
stead of the balanced over-distance, under- 
distance pattern suggested. Emphasis on 
sprinting produces results when one is 
handling finished runners. But for the 
purpose of development, and that in- 
cludes all athletes up to collegiate cham- 
pions, I would recommend this well- 
rounded program which takes for granted 
no phase of the equipment necessary for 
quarter-mile running. 


A Quarter Miler’s Style 


Now for the problem of running form. 
The desirable style is suggested by the 
phrase, “a fast, floating style,” or even 
better by this hardly grammatical, but 
nevertheless effective statement: Run as 
fast as you can, as relaxed as you can. In 
so many words, the quarter style is very 
much like that of a short sprinter. The 
boy stays high on his toes and employs a 
rather vigorous, though natural, swinging 
of the arms. It differs in that the hips 
and shoulders must be kept looser. In 
fact, there must be a loose thrust of the 
hips, which not only suggests relaxation 
but results in the all-important lengthy 
stride. This emphasis on a long, effort- 
less, yet driving, stride sets off the quarter 
miler’s style from that of the dash man. 

If the “budding quarter” miler does not 
create the picture of relaxation at his par- 
ticular pace, whether it be a 26-second first 
220, or a 23-second one, there is something 
radically wrong with his style. If he shows 
the least tendency for tightness, then steps 
should be taken to change him. One 
method is to loosen his fingers, which in 
turn relaxes the shoulders and hips. An- 
other is to have him copy the floating ac- 
tion of another boy who has succeeded in 
catching the style. Aside from the quality 
of mixing speed with effortlessness, the 
quarter miler’s method of running is al- 
most identical with that of a sprinter’s. 


Strategy 


I would like to close with some running 
hints. They will be stated briefly because 
almost all of them are common knowledge. 
The first, and, in my mind, the most im- 
portant, is this: The quarter miler must 
start out of his holes as though he were 
running the 100-yard dash, and maintain 
that fighting, aggressive pace up to the 
60- or 80-yard mark. Now this seems like 
a very obvious suggestion, but it is one 
too often neglected even by collegiate com- 
petitors. There are two tremendous ad- 
vantages to be gained: It usually enables 
the man to pick his spot in the field, and 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Courtesy U. S. Marine Corps 





Next to mail from home, what is it our fighting fellows 
in the Solomons and North Africa—and our boys 
stationed at lonely posts, throughout the world, iong 
for most? It’s the latest baseball scores. For baseball 
means home to these Americans wherever they are. 

Baseball ss America. It’s the American worker on 
Sunday afternoon—millions strong. It’s the office man 
on Saturday and Sunday. It’s the business man any 
afternoon. And it’s millions of American boys in our 
lots—in school fields and our baseball parks. To 
Americans in all walks of life and in all parts of our 
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It’s Wilson 
Today in Sports 
Equipment 


BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


ASEBALE 


, and with all its present troubles, it is still “The Great American Game” 


Somewhere in the Solomons this photograph 
of a U. S. Marine was taken. The top part of 
the Bulletin Board is devoted to the war job. 
The blackboard at the bottom is a piece of 
America—a chunk of home—the baseball 
scores. 





is a “Home Tie” for thousands of our boys 


big war job, baseball is exactly what they need “to give 
them the recreation, the diversion, the relaxation they 
must have to keep them fit for the job.” 

Baseball 7s America. Without it we would be less 
the fighting nation we are, at the front, on the produc- 
tion lines and in our homes. 

Promote baseball all you can. And for available 
quality-equipment, depend upon Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other 
leading cities. 
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Above—The army air corps 
gained one of Drake’s best dis- 
tance stars of all time when 
diminutive Capt. Dave Griffith 
departed for Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Davy was Missouri Val- 
ley Conference two-mile champ 
and co-holder of the Drake in- 
door record. 


Below—New Captain of the 
Drake track team is Bill 
Roberts, middle distance 
star. He was conference 
champion in the one-mile 
run in 1941. 
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Referee of the 1943 
Drake Relays will be Ed 
Weir, track coach of the 
University of Nebraska. 
In his seven years as men- 
tor of the perennially 
strong Cornhusker crew, 
Coach Weir hes brought 
many outstanding teams 
and individual stars to the 
Drake classic. 




















































Athletics and the Curriculum 


By Ellwood A. Geiges 


Director of Athletics, Frankford High School, Philadelphia 


THLETICS have never enjoyed a 
very respectable position in the 
academic househoid. They have 

been looked upon askance, considered not 
as a curricular activity, but tolerated as 
an extra-curricular barnacle with a corre- 
sponding minimum of attention in admin- 
istrative planning. 

There are two distinct groups that have 
influenced greatly the type of physical edu- 
cation program, used in American schools. 
Both are extremists, the “status quo” 
formalist—and the progressive “extrava- 
gandist.” 

The formalists have, for nearly half a 
century, shuddered every time competitive 
sports and games were mentioned. Their 
contribution has not been very substan- 
tial and their support unfalteringly nega- 
tive. The construction of school buildings 
without adequate playing fields, the size, 
shape, and location of too many of our 
gymnasiums, give mute evidence of the 
lack of interest in a sports program. Many 
of the leaders of this group have ignored 
the vital need for a reorganized philosophy, 
as well as a reconstructed program. Fre- 
quently they have “played ball” with un- 
sympathetic aeademic forces and have 
been unwilling to initiate or give active 
demonstrative support to any plans that 
would include athletics as a major activity 
in their curricular program. They wanted 
little to do with athletics, and regarded 
them as an evil to be avoided. So, com- 
petitive sports were relegated to an after- 
school—a back-lot or a side-street status— 
yes, extra curricular, without benefit of a 
budget providing for adequate personnel, 
equipment, or material. 

Then there is the “all-out” athletic 
group who have little concern with the;im- 
provement of the physical quotient of the 
entire student body. They are interested 
chiefly in the development of champion- 
ship teams and the training of a few’ se- 
lected students in special techniques. They 


y have directed most of their energies to the 


development of boys and girls for high- 
pressure contests which have resulted in 
an undesirable over-emphasis of varsity 
competition, giving a minimum of atten- 
tion to planning for the all-round physical 
development of every student in the 
school. 

The conflict of these two groups resem- 
ble somewhat the controversy between the 
traditional and the progressive schools, and 
it is possible that there may be some con- 
nection. Is it not sensible, however. to as- 
sume that somewhere between these two 
extremes a sound program can be devel- 
oped? Certainly, we will all agree that 
our program should not be made up en- 
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tirely of athletics, but are we not equally 
as positive that competitive sports and 
games should occupy an important place 
in any physical fitness program? 

f we agree that the aim of education is 
to prepare our young men and women for 
life, one of the best means by which this 
can be accomplished would be through the 
experiencing of situations in school, either 
similar or identical to those that are to be 
met in adult life. Competitive physical 
activity offers a perfect medium through 
which this objective may be achieved. 
There are those of us who believe that 
competition has no place in the education 
of youth. To this group I shall only say 
that, as long as man lives in a democratic 
form of society, enjoying the right of free 
enterprise, it is not only essential that he 
learn how to compete, but absolutely nec- 
essary that, through his experiences in 
school, he be prepared to play the game of 

(life according to the rules. 

The reports from our army and navy 
have awakened the people of this nation 
to the heroic deeds of those boys in our 
armed forces who enjoyed the benefits of 
athletic competition during their school 
life. These young men have written their 
names in flaming letters across the horizon 
of American history. The United States 
Office of Education has only recently is- 
sued a pamphlet, outlining a program of 
physical fitness with emphasis primarily 
upon the value of competitive games. 
Many of our school systems have an- 
nounced their support of this program and 
have promptly increased the number of 
periods assigned to each boy and girl in 
the high school grades. The impact of such 
an expansion will undoubtedly affect the 
elementary and junior high schools. We 
have a big job ahead of us. We are urged 
to stress competitive sports and games in 
the new program. How will it be done? 
I do not believe this means that more time 
will be spent in the development of varsity 
teams—any more than it is an indication 
that the substantial portion of present pro- 
gram is to be discontinued. I do be- 
lieve that much can be accomplished, if 
more time is given to the planning and 
teaching of athletic activities, and greater 
care is exercised by teachers in the selec- 
tion of activities for both individuals and 
groups. A part of each daily period sheuld 
be devoted to instruction in game skills, 
and their practical application through 
competition be effected in the gymnasium 
or on the athletic field, depending upon 
the activity, space, and equipment. 

Let ué not confuse this new assignment 
with the old intramural concept, where 
boys and girls were enlisted to join a team 





without any physical conditioning or train- 
ing or instruction in the fundamental skills 
of that particular activity. It will be the 
responsibility of all of us to see that a 
well-integrated plan is developed which 
will guarantee the maximum benefits 
Whether it be in hockey or football, in the 
gymnasium or on the track, we must em- 
brace the entire field in our thinking and 
planning, not curricular on the one hand 
and extra-curricular on the other. This 
job cannot be done by the scheduling ot 
games or the creation of leagues alone. It 
will mean a well-designed course of in- 
struction during, and after, each school 
day. 

The present emergency has been respon- 
sible for the changing concept in the phys- 
ical education of youth. The tendency for 
physical activity and the desire for com- 
petition are innate in every normal boy and 
girl. It seems that we are about to utilize 
these two fundamentals in the new plan 
Why not? There is no reason why run- 
ning, throwing, jumping, climbing, and 
striking cannot be taught in the form of 
game skills. ALet us not forget, however, 
that this entire program is based upon a 
series of vigorous conditioning exercises, in 
order to develop the larger muscle groups 
of the body and for the purpose of in- 
creasing stamina and endurance, as well as 
strength. Poise, whereaboutness, quick 
reaction and balance can then be achieved 
through competitive activities. 

During, and immediately after, the last 
war those of us in the field of physical edu- 
cation had a great opportunity to gain a 
major place in the curriculum. Let us not 
fumble the ball this time. We have now 
begun a new drive for the development o! 
American youth, not by the controlled for- 
mal method where a youngster can move 
only upon command, nor by the slovenly 
progressive (let him do what he pleases) 
method, but through a well-ordered pro- 
gram, designed to meet the needs and in- 
terests of the individual. War time al- 
ways places an emphasis on essentials, but 
in war or peace, there always will be a de- 


mand for strong, durable-bodied young: 


men and women who are physically sound 
and socially competent. A sane, well-bal- 
anced program of athletics can make a 
substantial contribution to this demand. 
No one will deny the importance of the 
derived values resulting from participation 
in competitive athletics. Certainly, ethi- 
cal character is improved, a desire for 4 
wholesome use of leisure time is created, 
and training for citizenship parallels the 
training for any athletic competition. 
Here is a job that should have been done 
twenty-five years ago. Athletics for every- 
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Numerous requests have come to us from 
athletic instructors for Keds conservation 
information. A full-color poster tells 
quickly and clearly how students can 
make their Keds last longer. You'll want 


to put it up on your bulletin board. 


A new Keds Bulletin features sports recom- 
mended in Victory Corps training. Important 
are check-up charts for keeping records of 


students’ progress compared to standards of 


the armed forces. 


For free copies of the Poster and Sports Bulletin, 
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body, not for just a few students, a hand- 
ful of selected experts, but for everybody. 

I would suggest that, along with the new 
program now being introduced into our 
senior high schools, our elementary and 
junior high schools become active in sports 


and games, wherever the facilities permit, 
particularly in baseball, soccer and track 
and field, where little equipment is needed. 

If all school children are given an op- 
portunity to participate in some form of 
competitive physical activity, and are pro- 





vided skilled instruction and adequate fa- 
cilities, a great need in the education of 
our youth will be satisfied, and a great in- 
vestment in the preservation of democracy 
will be made. Could more be asked of 
physical education than to help in this? 


Rangers Are Made Not Born 


By John H. Shaw 


Chairman Boys Health Education Department 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, New York 


HROUGHOUT the country sec- 
ondary schools are establishing 
“ranger” or “commando”-type pro- 
grams in health and physical education 
departments to condition their young men 
for war. This type of program is receiv- 
ing much publicity, and many schools are 
jumping on the band wagon to share the 
lime light. The cry “Put in a ranger pro- 
gram” is dominating all physical and 
health education activities. Unfortunately 
in their rush to get “aboard,” many schools 
have not thought the problem through, 
nor have they given enough time to the 
proper activities and their progression. 

It is absolutely necessary in planning 
the well-rounded “ranger” program to give 
considerable time to the organization, ad- 
ministration, and material to be included 
and not to rely on a hit-or-miss program 
that may only result in injury to the stu- 
dent. The ranger program is definitely not 
an obstacle race. 

The purpose of this new course is to 
prepare the young man for the rigorous 
life which he must live while serving in 
the armed forces. This plan does not aim 
to prepare the student for any specialized 
field but to give him a foundation for any 
branch of the service. 

Experiences of those who have partici- 
pated in present-day combat focus our at- 
tention on the needs of the man about to 
enter the armed forces. He must be able 
to adjust himself physically; he must be 
able to take care of himself in the water; 
and he must have a practical knowledge 
and skill of first aid. 

It has become apparent in our develop- 
ment of the ranger program that a long- 
term view is needed rather than a short 
intensive program. A long continuous pro- 
gression from simple to strenuous activi- 
ties should be followed. Instruction pe- 
riods with demonstration and opportuni- 
ties to practice will enable the student to 
progress gradually and will prevent un- 
necessary accidents and injuries. 

Our governing philosophy in the ranger 
program has been to give the student a 
well-rounded schedule of physical activi- 
ties, all phases of swimming, and a practi- 
cal course in first aid. This we, at Franklin 
K. Lane High School, have accomplished 
in a three-fold manner. 
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I. Programming of Students— 
. A. Five periods of health and phys- 
ical education per week. 
B. Graded by years—1&2—3&4— 
5&6—7&8. 
C. Hygiene (First Aid) given to 
odd 1-3-5-7—meet once a week. 
D. Swimming given to even terms 
2-4-6-8—meet once a week. 
II. Medical and Physical Examination— 
Complete medical examination with 
a follow-up program to correct re- 
medial defects. 

III. Ranger drill—walking, running, jump- 
ing, climbing, crawling, balancing, 
vaulting, dodging, and tumbling 
under conditions simulated to those 
of actual combat. ‘ 

In developing the latter part of our pro- 
gram we have become cognizant of the 
fact that we must avoid monotony of ac- 
tivities and eliminate all possibilities of in- 
jury or strain until the student has been 
properly conditioned and has developed 
sufficient stamina, strength, and muscular 
co-ordination. To accomplish this aim we 
planned a twenty-week term, organizing 
the work by weeks with continuity and 
progression. 

We realize that it is most difficult to 
appreciate and understand these minute 
details and the gradual development, fun- 
damental to the ranger program; there- 
fore we are attempting to give a complete 
breakdown, outlining the various activities 
of the program by weeks, charts indicat- 
ing the floor plans of each unit, and a bar 
graph explaining the intensity of certain 
phases of the work. 


A Full Term Program 
Unit I 


First Week: Organization of class by 
spots or platoons; selling of uniforms; 
sale of locks and locker adjustments; or- 
ganization of hygiene and swimming 
classes; reading of departmental instruc- 
tions and procedures. 

Second Week: Medical examination (se- 
cured from the county medical society) ; 
military tactics (taken from the Infantry 
Drill Regulation, August 4, 1941); light 
calisthenics (conditioning exercises); 


marching. 

Third, Fourth and Fifth Weeks: Mili- 
tary tactics—platoon formation; marching 
with music; beginning class drill for fall- 
ing, rolling, and alertness exercises; hand- 
toughening exercises; pre-view and in- 
struction of ranger drill for Unit I1; be- 
ginning platoon competition in ranger ac- 
tivities. 


Unit Il 


Sizth, Seventh, and Eighth Weeks: 
Heavy calisthenics; ranger drill; instruc- 
tion in new activities; marching tactics. 

Ninth Week: Examinations in items of 
Unit IT. 


Unit Il 


Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, and Thir- 
teenth Weeks: Heavy calisthenics; in- 
struction in new activities of ranger drill; 
ranger drill. 

Fourteenth Week: Tests of Unit III. 


Unit IV 


Fifteenth Week: Mass competitive 
games, for platoons against platoons, push- 
ball; soccer; war; dodge ball. 

Sizteenth Week: Christmas Holiday. 

Seventeenth Week: Public school ath- 
letic league; badge tests. 

Eighteenth Week: Competitive sports 
program. 

Nineteenth and Twentieth Weeks: Re- 
gents examinations and end term organi- 
zation. 

This schedule of the program by weeks 
may give the reader the impression that 
this is a very stiff, confining “must” pro- 
gram with little flexibility. In reality, any 
part of the program may be extended or 
shortened according to the ability of the 
students. 


Swimming Program 


The following intensive program in 
swimming is a complete term’s work for 
all boys who are seventeen and eighteen 
years of age; 2 similar lighter program 
has been worl ed out for the younger stu- 
dents. This work is arranged in progres- 
sion, so that in his final test, a student will 
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have received instructions and the oppor- 
tunity to practice many of the emergencies 
that may occur on the water. All ob- 
stacles and experiences simulate those 
emergencies that may befall one in the 
armed forees. Particular emphasis is 
placed on good sound practical skills and 
not on any tricks, stunts, or fancy swim- 
ming. This program is arranged to coin- 
cide with Units I, II, III, and IV in the 
gymnasium. 

I. Swimming Continuously: 20 yards 
underwater; 25 yards on right-side stroke; 
25 yards using breast stroke of dog pad- 
dle; 25 yards on left-side stroke; 25 yards 
back stroke; 25 yards free style. 

II. Swimming: A. In formation; B. 
Continuously for at least fifteen minutes 
with sailor uniforms (blouse and pants); 
C. 25 yards carrying a fifty-pound knap- 
sack; D. 50 yards carrying a wand or gun 
(air rifle) out of water, using either left or 
right-side stroke; E. Treading water for at 
least five minutes; F. Propelling body 
through water using feet only for 25 yards, 
using a kicking board or a piece of wood; 
G. Jumping from spring board with knap- 
sack and swimming 25 yards (holding nose 
and keeping knees up under chin when 
jumping); H. Handling of a sea-going 
dory. 

III. Life Saving: A. Breaks; B. Holds; 
C. Carries; D. Water safety; E. Resusci- 
tation; F. First aid. 


Activities and Equipment Used in 
Ranger Drill 


Horse (for preparation for parachute 
jump): Stand on horse; jump to mat and 
roll (forward jump roll, backward jump 
roll); weave and crawl in and out of up- 
rights of the horse. 

Horizontal: Vault with approach under 
low bamboo pole; back circles; skin the 
eat; chinning; wall (mat over horizontal 
bar used as wall) 7’ high (when the stu- 
dent has become proficient in these activi- 
ties, he should be encouraged to use a 
knapsack). 

Parallel Bars: Incline walk (place mats 
over bars (elephant), vaulting at various 
heights. 

Low Parallel Bars: Swing dips; dips 
(cover with mat) ; crawl under. 

Ropes: A—One rope climb; hands and 
feet, hands only, feet in L position; two- 
rope climb; three-rope climb; four-rope 
climb; %4-%-%4 top; rope swing and 
change; swing with one rope, contact and 
change to second rope; continue the swing. 
B—Parachute jump; climb up one rope 
hand over hand; contact second rope; 
holding on to two ropes, drop (the drop 
should start low and progress to 10-12 
feet). This should not be attempted until 
students have had training, jumping from 
horse and platform). C—Swing and alight 
on top of elephant. Swing and alight on 
top of elephant; change to second rope 
and swing off, landing on other side of ele- 
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Better Buy the Best 


A. J. REACH, 
WRIGHT & DITSON 


DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORP. 


@ It’s the sportsmen’s code. The 
boy who is privileged to play 
football this Fall realizes the debt 
he owes to former stars now fight- 
ing. And part of his obligation is 
to keep the game, and what it 
stands for, alive — for them. So 
you and we—as old heads in 
Sports — must back up them and 
each other. Our pledge is to keep 
you supplied with the best. 


REACH 05 Foot Ball. Famous for dur- 
ability, shape retention, playing per- 
formance. 














x x x Sell your Typewriter to Uncle Sam. 


Call the nearest Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Branch Office for details. * * * * *- 
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105 W. ADAMS ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
























phant. (Many variations may be worked 
up in this activity.) 

Platform Jump: Parachute jump off 
platform with rolls; parachute jump with 
obstacles ¢mats rolled up); vault over 
railing on platform with rolls; vault over 
railing carrying knapsack (this activity 
should not be attempted until student has 
had instruction in tumbling and practice 
jumping from the horse and rope jump). 

Balance Beam: (Use goal post up- 
rights 4x 4 and place them on desks; the 
walk is about thirty feet.) Upright walk; 
duck walk; walk with wand. (For eye 
and muscular co-ordination a tether ball 
which is directed at the walker is hung 
from the ceiling. The walker could duck 
or ward it off with a wand.) Walk past 
each other; contests. 

Mats: Forward and backward rolls; 
side rolls; dive rolls; stunts; mat jump 
(mats 6 to 10 feet apart); jump from one 
mat to the other; stick wrestle; leg 
wrestle; arm wrestle. 


A New Plan 


ORE than a half a century has 
M elapsed since James Naismith 
hung two peach baskets to 
either side of a gymnasium and gave his 
class of eighteen prospective Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries, and the world at large, the 
only major game of direct American ori- 
gin. Because of its challenge to the skill 
of the player, and because of its action, 
color, speed, and the fact that it can 
readily be explained and understood, the 
game has grown until it is, without doubt, 
America’s number one indoor sport. That 
the game has spread to all ports of the 
civilized world may be verified by the fact 
that in 1936 twenty-one nations entered 
basketball teams in Olympic competition. 
That the game has spectator appeal is 
attested to by the fact that in the United 
States for the past several years the game 
has attracted more cash customers than 
either football or baseball. In other words, 
now that it is not unusual for twenty- 
thousand people to gather in New York 
to see basketball games, the game has be- 
come “big business,” and people in gen- 
eral are always very much concerned 
about business. This time their concern 
is justified. 

Never before, since Dr. Naismith gave 
the world its new game, governed by thir- 
teen simple rules, has there been more 
severe criticism of the game as it is now 
played, from both spectators and coaches. 
We can blame this on two simple changes 
in the rules of the game: (1) elimination 
of the center jump, (2) the establishment 
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Boxing: (Fundamentals taught in mass 
class formation.) Boxing during period 
with teacher in charge; use 16-ounce 
gloves, hoys of equal weight box two two- 
minute rounds with a minute rest. 

Sand Bag: (Filled with sawdust.) Use 
gloves and box two two-minute rounds 
(Instruction has previously been given in 
class). 

Rope Jumping: Time and rounds. 

Sand Bags: (Various.weights 25-50-75 
pounds.) Lifting on to platform; making 
a protective wall. 

Barrel: Crawl through; jump in; jump 
out; roll. 

Hurdles: Low and high hurdles; jump 
over low; crawl under high hurdle. 

Wrestling: Fundamental holds and 
breaks which will lead up to a “Get- 
Tough” program to condition the young 
men of 17, 18, and 19 to the type of ma- 
terial they will get in the Armed Forces. 

Walking: Encourage hikes; walk-to- 
school campaign. 

Running: Warm-up, beginning of pe- 


By E. R. Abramoski 
Erie, Pennsylvania, High School 





HE recent discussions and sugges- 

tions of the National Association 
of Basketball Coaches would indicate 
that much thought is being given by 
basketball coaches to the prominence 
of tall basketball players in present- 
day basketball. The author of the ac- 
companying article, A New Plan For 
Basketball Scoring, suggests that a new 
scoring plan be tried to remedy the 
disadvantages now present. 





of the ten-second rule. 

The elimination of the center jump was 
intended to restrain the giants and make 
the game more equal. But—the rule has 
boomeranged and instead of having one 
giant on a team, the game is ih the hands 
of the “behemoths.” Where once a team 
had only one “bean pole,” it now has five, 
and the place for the small clever per- 
former no longer exists. Instead, as the 
late George Keogan of Notre Dame once 
said, “The game is in the hands of five 
mediocre goons”—or words to that effect. 

The rule, however, that causes most 
coaches to chew their nails is the rule that 
forces the team to give up the ball after 
making a basket or free throw. This 
means that a team that is trailing by a 
margin of three points with two minutes 
left to play is practically conceded defeat. 
If the team should score a goal, the ball 
is given to their opponents who “freeze” 
it until the game is ended. 

It is this part of the basketball rules 
that causes the spectators to put on their 
overcoats and head for the exits, when the 









riod; 40-yard dash gym sprints; %4- and 
14-mile runs outdoors. 

Jumping: Broad jump; mat to mat; 
step and leap; ,arachute drop; platform; 
horse. 

Climbing: Ropes; wall; fence. 

Crawling: (Under mats covering low 
parallel bars.) In and out of uprights of 
horse; on mats up to sand-bag wall and 
diving over to the other side; through the 
barrel; underneath high hurdle. 

Vaulting: Elephant, hurdles, low hori- 
zontals; fence. 

Falling: Run-and-fall drill; proper 
landing from given heights; plus front, 
back, and side rolls. 

Dodging: Group games; competitive 
sports. 

Tumbling: Forward rolls; backward 
rolls; side rolls; dive; headstand; cart- 
wheel. 

Balance : 
bar. 


Balance beam; horizontal 


(To be continued in May) 


For Scoring Basketball 


playing time shows two minutes left to 
play. 

Another objection that many coaches 
voice is the objection to the ten-second 
rule. The rule, passed with the intention 
of keeping teams from “stalling” in the 
back court, has given the zone defense an 
advantage in the game. A team using a 
zone defense “digs” itself in the area sur- 
rounding the basket and challenges the 
offensive team to penetrate its bulwarks 
This leaves the offensive team with but 
two alternatives: Either they must shoot 
over the heads of the zone defense, or beat 
them to the area around the basket. This 
has led to the type of basketball that has 
been called such names as “perpetual mo- 
tion,” “fire engine,” “race track,” “pell- 
mell,” ete. It is this type of attack that 
is receiving the most severe criticism to- 
day from both coaches and spectators. 

Fearing that Johnny Q may tire of 
“race-horse tactics,” and alarmed by the 
statements of physicians that the game is 
too fast and will take its toll in the break- 
down of the health of the players, the 
coaches are experimenting with innova- 
tions that will bring the game back to the 
stage where it can again be called basket- 
ball. 

During the past few seasons, an experi- 
ment was carried on at Erie Technical 
High School in which twenty-five intra- 
mural teams tried a new scoring plan, 
whereby field goals were credited with 
two points or three points depending on 
the place from where the ball is thrown. 
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The scoring zones, as set up under the 
plan require that an arc, the radius of 

which is twenty feet from the center of 
the basket, be inscribed on the floor of 
the court. The area contained within the 
arc would then become a two-point area. 
Any shot tossed from this point and scor- 
ing a goal would carry a value of two 
points. Field goals scored from any posi- 
tion outside the are would carry a value 
of three points. 

Such a scoring plan would, from ob- 
servation of the games played in the intra- 
mural leagues, -have the following effects 
upon the game: 

1. The “perpetual-motion” basketball 
which is based upon the fast break would 
necessarily give way in the presence of 
a couple of set-shot artists who could 
stand outside the twenty-foot arc and sink 
“triple deckers.” 

2. It would open up and spread out the 
zone defenses, making it again possible for 
clever ball-handlers and agile players who 
possess the ability for quick maneuvers, 
clever fakes and unexpected reverses, to 
gain again their place on the teams. 

3. It would de-emphasize the present 
advantage of height, as was intended by 
the passage of the rule eliminating the 
center jump. 

4. It would give the team trailing by 
a few points in the closing minutes of the 
game an opportunity to pull up or pass 
the team that is leading, by heaving in a 
“triple decker” or two, and keep the spec- 
tators glued to their seats until the final 
whistle. 

5. It would make “freezing” the ball 
in the closing minutes of the game less 
attractive, as a loss of the ball and a long 
heave by the opponents might mean de- 
feat. 

6. It would create a trend away from 
“rough” games since the defense would 
have to spread, removing many opportu- 
nities for body contact and again encour- 
aging the short, snappy passing which has 
rapidly been fading. 

7. It would once again make the entire 
court a playing area, as the zone defense 
would have to come out after the ball 
or give their opponents an opportunity to 
set and sink “bonus” baskets. 

Although it is the belief of the writer 
that there is little chance that the inno- 
vation, herein presented, will be adopted 
immediately, nevertheless, it will cause 
coaches to think about the matter, and 
perhaps in combining this experiment with 
others, have the effect of again bringing 
the game to the high scientific standard 
that it once was. That it will bring the 
game away from the apparently mad 
scramble that it is today is quite evident, 
and once again place the outcome on 
studied formations, planned plays, and 
deliberated movements, that present an 
organized appearance and appeal to the 
aesthetic sense of the paying customer, 
the spectator. 
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The Pole Vault 


By W. T. Swenson, Lieutenant, U.S.N.R. 


Assistant Personnel Officer, United States Navy Pre-Flight School, Iowa City 
Formerly, Assistant Track Coach, University of Iowa 


NE of the most interesting events 

for spectators on the track and 

field program is the pole vault. 
The thrill of watching an athlete propel 
himself into the upper reaches by means 
of a slim bamboo pole is a unique one 
and one well worth seeing. 

While the vaulter of today is reaching 
dizzy heights this was not always true. 
Consider that the record for the pole vault 
in 1877 was nine feet, seven inches held 
by G. MeNichol. In just ten more years 
the ceiling had been raised to eleven feet, 
five inches by H. Baxter. In 1940 Cor- 
nelius Warmerdam, of Fresno State sailed 
into the air fifteen feet, one and one- 
eighth inches, for the best mark made by 
an American college man, and now a num- 
ber of vaulters have set their sights at 
sixteen feet. 

These gains in height have not just 
happened but have come about as the 
result of hard work on the part of both 
the athlete and the coach. Much study 
in. vaulting techniques has been one of 
the _primary reasons for the great gains 
made. 


Techniques Improved 


- The vaulter of fifty years ago would be 
amazed at the heights reached by present 
day performers, and would notice signif- 
icant differences in the implements used, 
including the pole and vaulting box, and 
in the vaulters’ techniques. Whereas the 
first poles were merely wooden poles with 
a sharp point, or a spike driven into the 
end of the pole, today’s vaulters all use 
the standard bamboo or the metal poles. 

While at first the vaulter thrust his 
pole into a shallow hole in the ground, 
or perhaps just stuck his sharply pointed 
pole into the hard ground, today the 
vaulter has the benefit of well con- 
structed wooden or metal vaulting boxes, 
that have aided much in attaining the 
heights. 


Longer Training Periods 


While the old standard technique was 
to vault with the hands two or three feet 
apart during the pull-up and release, to- 
day’s vaulters take advantage of the gains 
m mechanics from a vault executed with 
the hands not more than two or three 
inches apart during this phase of the vault. 

Of course other factors have entered into 
the improvement of vaulters and the con- 
stantly increasing heights such as longer 
training periods, greatly improved vault- 
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ing facilities including indoor tracks, 
vastly improved coaching in the high 
schools, and, of course, the incentive of- 
fered by a large number of high-class 
meets throughout the country. 


Pole Selection 


Most of the better vaulters today are 
using the bamboo pole of either fourteen 
or sixteen feet, although the sixteen-foot 
pole is standard for most college vaulters. 
Many high school vaulters prefer the 
fourteen-foot pole, and there are some 
top-notch college performiers who also like 
this length. Metal poles are used in many 
places, and some vaulters like them better 
than the bamboo, although the metal pole 
is greatly in the minority, and does not 
appear to have the “snap” of the bamboo 
stick. The best pole is one of uniform 
thickness, and should be selected with re- 
gard to the weight of the vaulter who is 
to use it. Obviously, a vaulter who weighs 
one hundred seventy-five pounds will 
want a heavier pole than a man who 
weighs only one hundred forty-five 
pounds. Many vaulters make the mistake 
of selecting a pole that is too light in 
proportion to their weight. Most sport- 
ing goods dealers selling poles will be glad 
to select the proper pole if the coach will 
give them the weight of his vaulter. 

In selecting a pole the vaulter should 
make sure that it is not too green as it 
will not give the proper service, and is 
likely to bend too easily. A pole that is 
too brown in color is usually an old pole, 
and will not give the best service. 


The Hand-Hold and the Carry 


Most of the better vaulters today carry 
the pole during the run with the hands 
from two to three feet apart on the pole. 
The palm of the right hand (for right- 
handed vaulters) is up, while the left hand 
grasps the pole with the palm down. The 
position of the left arm during the run 
may be one in which it is carried close 
to the body, or it may be held out away 
from the body farther in front, so that 
the arm is almost straight. 

Most vaulters carry the pole so that the 
end which is thrust into the vaulting box 
is about at the height of the head al- 
though some prefer to carry it higher than 
this. The hand hold during the vault 
does not vary greatly with different 
heights. A hold of twelve feet on the 
pole should enable the vaulter to clear 
the bar at more than thirteen feet. 








The Run 


The length of the run may vary from 
seventy to a hundred feet, with the aver- 
age probably approximating eighty-five 
feet for the total run. Many plans are 
used to enable the vaulter to place his 
take-off foot at the proper place. One 
plan that may be found successful is to 
measure a distance of fifty-five feet from 
the vaulting box and draw a line. Have 
the vaulter practice running from this 
point with the pole in his hands. He 
should traverse the distance in eight 
strides, his eighth stride finding him hit- 
ting the take-off mark with his take-off 
foot. 

A distance of thirty-five feet may be 
measured from the fifty-five-foot mark 
away from the pit, and the vaulter may 
then start from this point, usually taking 
six strides before he hits the fifty-five-foot 
mark. Much practice and great patience 
are required before the vaulter has per- 
fected his run. Local conditions will alter 
his check marks as will weather and track 
conditions. With a strong wind at his 
back and a fast runway, the vaulter will 
have to increase the length of his run 
while the opposite will hold true with a 
wind against the vaulter and a heavy or 
slow runway. 

Different stride plans, such as the 4-6-6, 
2-6-8, or 2-6-10 may be used, each figure 
indicating the number of strides the 
vaulter will take between check marks. 


Pole-Plant, Take-Off, and Hand-Shift 


The pole may be thrust into the vault- 
ing box from either of two positions, a 
fairly high carry or one that starts from 
about the hip. The lower thrust has the 
advantage of getting the pole into the 
box just as the vaulter is completing his 
last stride while at the same time the 
lower hand is shifted to a position from 
two to three inches below the right, or top 
hand. Care should be taken so that the 
pole is not thrust into the box too soon, 
as this will result in loss of momentum in 
the swing-up. The pole should have some 
momentum as it is thrust into the box 


The Take-Off 


There has been and is now a certain 
amount of controversy regarding the ex- 
act position of the take-off foot as it 
leaves the ground. Most coaches agree 
that it is better for this foot to be directly 
in line with the pole as it is planted. If 
the foot strikes too far to the right there 
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is a tendency to snap the vaulter back 
into the pole on the swing-up, thus ruin- 
ing his vault. It would be better to take 
— rather than to the 


t. 

A rule which will work rather well in 
most cases is to have the vaulter take off 
with the take-off foot directly under the 
hands when they are stretched, or per- 
haps a trifle farther back. If the vaulter 
grasps the pole at the height he will use 
in his vault, then draws a line from the 
top hand perpendicular to the ground it 
will approximate his take-off in most 
cases. Some coaches prefer to have the 
take-off moved back slightly from this 
point, feeling that the “giant swing” is 
aided by allowing a longer arc. 


Arms Slightly Bent 


Just as the pole is thrust into the box 
the arms should be slightly bent to ab- 
sorb the shock which comes when the 
vaulter is being pulled by the momentum 
of the pole. This momentum is greater 
than the momentum generated by the 
vaulter at the moment of his take-off. It 
is well to have the vaulter pull along the 
line of his pole all the way, however, and 
the pole must be held in close to the body. 
With the pole held too far away the 
vaulter loses the advantage of leverage. 


Let Stomach Lead 


As the vaulter leaves the ground the 
right or leading leg is swung up along 
the line of the pole, while the left leg 
follows. As the right leg is swung out 
and up it is well to have the vaulter 
thrust his stomach out and to allow the 
legs to trail slightly—this will result in 
a much freer and easier swing up. It 
must be remembered that the vaulter has 
had to change his direction from a for- 
ward to a forward and upward motion 
at the moment of the take-off. 


Keep Arms Straight 


As the vaulter begins his swing the 
arms should be kept straight, and the pole 
should be allowed to pull him up. Failure 
to do this will result in the pole failing 
to reach an erect position and the swing 
will not be fully completed. Most be- 
ginners make the mistake of pulling much 
too soon. 


The Pull-Up 


It must be remembered that the pull-up 
is around the shoulder, not around the 
hands. It is at this stage of the vault 
that the value of gymnastic training is 
evident. Since the vault is partly an 
acrobatic event, the coach is fortunate if 
his vaulters have the ability to do many 
of the “stunts” of the gymnast. Work 
with the gym team, or under the gym 


30 


coach will prove invaluable to the athlete 
hoping to improve his marks. 


When to Start the Pull 


The pull should not start too soon, a3 
it was pointed out, this will kill the “swing 
up.” A general rule—have the vaulter 
start his pull when the legs are even 
with the hips. The pull should not be 
started until the momentum generated by 
the swing has given out. As the take-off 
foot follows the leading leg the knees 
should be tucked in while the feet and 
legs should be shot upward. During this 
part of the vault the vaulter should push 
hard on the pole attempting to get into 
a hand stand position, then pushing vig- 
orously down on his pole. 

During the swing the right leg is 
brought slightly across to the left but 
care must be taken not to bring the right 
leg too far across as this will take the 
vaulter too far away from his pole so that 
he will not be able to exert pressure and 
push downward. The body turn is started 
when the pull-up is almost completed. 

When the vaulter is directly over the 
bar and just before he releases the legs 
should be kicked vigorously, so that added 
height may be acquired. This leg kick 
will help to raise the hips enough so that 
many vaults will be “saved.” 


The “Shoot” and jack-Knife Forms 


The two most common forms used dur- 
ing the pull-up are the “shoot” form and 
the jack-knife. It is felt that the proper 
application of the form in the jack-knife 
will result in higher heights, other things 
being equal. In the “shoot” form the 
body mass must in reality be lifted higher 
than in the jack-knife, where the body is 
arched at the end of the vault while the 
stomach is drawn in and the hips are 
raised. 


The Release 


After the vaulter has his body directly 
over the bar and has reached the top of 
the movement whether using the “shoot” 
or jack-knife style, he pushes down hard 
with his hands and arms. The release 
should come just about the time the feet 
reach the level of the vaulter’s hands. 
Care must be taken not to delay the re- 
lease too long. This will result in the 
arms or chest displacing the bar. 


Two Methods of Release 


There are two generally accepted meth- 
ods of releasing the pole. One is the 
double arm or fly-away release. The 
other is the newer method in which the 
lower hand is released before the right or 
top hand. This method is sometimes 
called the 1-2 release. The latter is bet- 
ter, as force can be applied longer with 


this method. Even after the left or lower 
hand has stopped its push on the pole, 
the right hand is still making contact and 
is applying pressure downward. In the 
1-2 release the left arm should be thrown 
sharply up and to the left as the releage 
is made. This will result in the vaulter 
landing with his back to the direction of 
his run, rather than facing the runway, 
as in the fly-away method of release. 
Whichever method is used it is important 
that the vaulter work in close to and 
along the line of the pole throughout his 
release. The coach will do well to ask 
his vaulter to keep his eyes on the bar 
during this phase of the vault, as often 
a vault will be “saved” if the vaulter 
knows exactly how close he is to the bar 
during the release. 

In landing the vaulter should attempt 
to land in a relaxed position. 


General 


Other things being equal the tall man 
will probably make the best vaulter. 
Most of the champions during the last 
ten years have been men six feet or more 
in height. There have been some fine 
vaulters who have been well under six feet 
in height, but they have been in the 
minority. Strength in the shoulder girdle 
is a great aid, while the pectoral muscles 
should be developed to a degree where 
the vaulter can really accomplish some- 
thing in his pull and push away at the 
end of his vault. 


Exercises That Will Aid 


Exercises such as rope climbing, push 
and pull-ups, work on the parallel bars, 
hand stands with a quick throw back 
onto the feet, short sprints, and some 
hurdling will all help the vaulter. Pole 
vaulting in championship events is not 
an easy task, and the vaulter does lots 
of running in the course of an afternoon 
or evening’s vaulting. Should the coach 
possess a motion picture camera he will 
find it invaluable in pointing out errors 
in form—it is best to take the pictures in 
slow motion, and from the side of the pit. 
Lacking a motion picture camera, much 
constructive work can be done with a 
series of still pictures, taken with an or- 
dinary camera. These will aid in stim- 
ulating interest in the vaulter himself, 
and will do much toward getting him to 
analyze his own form. 

Whenever two or three vaulters are 
working at the same time, the coach 
should attempt to have the men not vault- 
ing pick out faults in form. One may 
watch the take-off, another the time at 
which the vaulter is getting his pull, 
another may watch the position of the 
feet at the moment the release is made, 
etc. The vaulter should be encouraged 
to think of his event as a challenge to 
his best efforts. 
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Developing Quarter 


Milers 


(Continued from page 18) 


quite often it gives him five free yards 
over the field, for it has been my experi- 
ence that most quarter milers approach 
the starting holes in a dangerously hum- 
ble mood. This quality of aggressiveness, 
suggested and formulated by an extremely 
fast start, is the indispensable weapon of 
a fine quarter miler. 

As for jockeying in the field, the prob- 
lems involved are so infinite and experi- 
ence plays such a big part, that I will only 
touch on one or two in passing. For one 
thing, the boy should be instructed to 
avoid “pockets” and he should be educated 
to the situations in which he may expect 
to encounter them. Secondly, he should 
begin his “kick,” that is, his finishing 
spurt, at a time most unexpected by his 
rival. The typical spot to begin the kick 
is at the beginning of the last straight- 
away. There is no invaluable element of 
surprise in starting it there, but if one 
starts it earlier, say at the beginning or 
the middle of the last curve, he may catch 
his opponent off guard, and, through the 
paralyzing effect of such surprise, gain an- 
other free five yards. 

The subject of developing good quarter 
milers surely calls for more space than has 
been occupied by this article. It is really 
not as simple as this paper suggests. My 
only aim here is to outline the job. The 
details are furnished by the experience 
gained in running and coaching this great 
event. 


The Quarter Has Personality 


I have observed that races have per- 
sonalities, just like the people who watch 
and run them. Distance races, from the 
mile on up, are sober, precise, sort of 
“oldish” affairs. They intrigue people who 
are scientifically inclined, people who like 
to finger stop watches, and argue pace 
problems. 

If any race is the antithesis of this type, 
it is the quarter mile. It is rough, fast, 
extremely competitive. 


Human Engineering 
Through Industrial 
Recreation 
(Continued from page 14) 


dividual employees’ recreation association 
is formed, the program should be finan- 
cially self-sustaining. (1) Each employee 
should be assessed dues on bi-weekly or 


monthly basis. (2) Concessions should be | 
installed, the profits to revert to the em- | 


Ployees’ recreation association. The ex- 
tent and kind of these concessions, if 


properly selected, provide a commendable | 
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DOES YOUR 
ATHLETE’S FOOT BATH 
LOSE POWER? 


If your foot tub solution breaks down, con- 
sider this feature of Alta-Co Powder. It is 
stable—is not affected by organic matter 
of the kind that normally gets into the tub. 


Not only does Alta-Co Powder kill ail the 
common Athlete's Foot fungi, and the spores 
as well; not only does it do its job in less 
than 60 seconds; it can be stored indefi- 
nitely without deterioration, and is stable 
in solution. For average bathing loads, one 
filling of the foot tub usually lasts three 
to four days. 

Send for free 36-page booklet on Athlete's 
Foot Control. It tells you just what you need 
to know on this subject. 


and extensive source of revenue. (3) Ac- 
tivities such as bowling and dances should 
be incorporated in the program, in order 
to make additional revenue for defraying 
expenses of the program. Revenue from 
bowling demands an employee recreation 
building in which bowling alleys are in- 
stalled. Dancing demands a recreation 
building in which a hall, auditorium or 
gymnasium is available. When commercial 
facilities are used for these activities, the 
revenue accrues to the proprietor and not 
to the recreation association. (4) In se- 


‘curing the physical plant for the recrea- 


tion program, bonds may be underwritten 
by top-management or employees, these 
bonds to be retired over a period of years 
from the revenue earned from the pro- 
gram itself. 
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so that each company going through train- 
ing will receive similar physical activity. 
A number of sports besides calisthenics 
and physical drill have been selected for 
the physical fitness program. The sports 
selected that seem to contribute the most 
toward meeting the aims and objectives of Soccer 
the program are boxing, hand-to-hand gram. I 
combat, basketball, military track (physi- jacket le 
cal hardening obstacle course), soccer and the ball 
wrestling. of the 
Boxing, one of the oldest sports, pro- of agility 
vides in its elements of individual combat, 
a close parallel to the battle conditions a. 7 
that a sailor must face. Being able to take 
as well as give all bluejackets must learn 
Objectives of the boxing program are: 
a. To give instruction and practice in 
boxing fundamentals. d 
b. To give the bluejacket the self- ¢ 
7 
: 
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d. Artificial respiration. 

C. Terminate period with short snap- 
py relays. 

Period V. 

A. Swim test (second for everyone). 

a. 75-yard course, using jumping 
start from the 10-foot board. 

B. Practice jumps from 10-foot board 

with and without life jackets. 


Owners, Directors, Instructors 


TOTEM CAMP sc 


Adirondacks Harrisville, N.Y. R.R.Conn. 
C. Instruction of non-swimmers. 
Boys and Girls 5-15 Years D. Terminate period with short snap- 


$100,000 Estate, Complete Athletic _ py Telays. 

Plant and G ium, Riding, gel ees 

Rifle, Nature, Crafts, Physical Fit- A. Final qualifying swimming test. 
ness. Write Bill Graf, Watertown a. 75-yard swim test using a jump- 


High, Watertown, N. Y. ing start from 10-foot board. 
B. General review. 


a. Floating. 

b. Treading. 

c. Sculling. 

d. Makeshift life preservers. 
e. Artificial respiration. 

In developing the physical all-roundness 
that is required of the Farragut bluejacket, 
scheduled periods varying in length from 
one to three hours are equally distributed 
over the twelve weeks of training for phys- 
ical fitness activities. 

These periods are so distributed as to 
give each company at least an average of 
one hour of organized physical fitness or 
swimming per day in addition to athletics 
during recreation periods. These periods 
are planned by the physical fitness section, 
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assurance necessary to successful 
self-defense. 

c. To develop an aggressive combative 
spirit, self-reliance, stamina and j 
courage. Wrest 
Hand-to-hand combat includes the most basic me 
effective maneuvers of wrestling, boxing two me 
and soccer, which may be used in self-de- wrestlin; 
fense against an opponent who may, oF schools i 
may not, be armed. The successful use of points « 
this method of combat depends upon phys- Japanes 
ical courage, superior skill and superior ful take 
physical condition. Emphasis is placed Roman, 
upon a vigorous and violent counter at- der scier 
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tack, rather than upon the refinement of 
boxing or wrestling. 

Objectives of the hand-to-hand com- 
bative activities are: 

a. To teach the skills of ordinary 
combat against an unarmed op- 
ponent. 

. To teach the most effective meth- 
ods of self-defense against an assail- 
ant armed with a gun, knife, black- 
jack or riot stick. 

. To teach the best methods of over- 
coming «an opponent who has 
gained a temporary advantage. 

d. To liquidate an opponent. 

Basetball’s place in the program is im- 
portant because of its premium on indi- 
vidual competitive skill, aggressiveness, 
physical stamina and on the individual’s 
ability to fit himself into team play. The 
game is particularly valuable in the devel- 
opment of optical, muscular and mental 
co-ordination. 

Objectives of basketball in the program: 

a. To develop a spirit of team play. 

b. To improve co-ordination of the 
eye, mind and body. 

c. To develop the ability to make in- 
stantaneous and accurate decisions. 

d. To develop agility and endurance. 

Track or obstacle-course running is of 
great value in the program as a method 
of developing endurance and stamina. 

Objectives of track or obstacle-course 
running in the program are: 

a. To improve the all-round physical 
condition of the bluejacket. 

b. To develop speed, agility, endur- 
ance, co-ordination, strength and 
timing. 

c. To instruct bluejackets in skills 
that have carry-over value into 
military tactics. 

Soccer has a unique place in the pro- 
gram. It is the one sport in which a blue- 
jacket learns to control his own weight and 
the ball at the same time. This feature 
of the program stresses the development 
of agility, co-ordination and balance. 

Objectives of soccer in the program are: 

a. To develop team play, agility, 
speed, ruggedness, endurance, quick 
thinking, anticipation, timing and 
a will to win. 

. To encourage body contact in or- 
der to develop ruggedness and en- 
durance. 

. To develop the use of the feet. 

. To improve the general all-round 
physical condition of the blue- 
jacket. 

Wrestling’s fundamental movements are 
basic movements in actual combat between 
two men. American catch-as-catch can 
wrestling or wrestling as taught in our 
schools is a combination of the outstanding 
points of three wrestling sciences: first, 
Japanese-Judo which teaches many skill- 
ful take downs and falls; second, Greco- 
Roman, which presents the arm and shoul- 
der science of locks and trips from a locked 
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position; third, American rough-and-tum- 
ble wrestling, which features speed and 
movement in ground wrestling, and espe- 
cially the science of leg scissors that can 
be applied to body, legs, head or arms. 
Our amateur rules do not permit. torture 
or bone-breaking holds or locks. However, 
most of the holds taught in amateur wres- 
tling can be extended and driven through 
until an opponent is crippled or actually 
killed. 

Objectives of wrestling in the program 
are: 

a. To teach the science of holds. 

b. To teach how to execute the holds. 

c. To teach that scientific execution is 
more effective than brute force. 

d. To develop the bluejacket physi- 
cally and provide excellent condi- 
tioning activities. 

e. To develop toughness, aggressive- 
ness and self-confidence. 

Routine morning exercises follow reveille 
during the spring, summer and fall months. 
In addition to the morning exercises, each 
company is required to cover the full 
physical fitness obstacle course assigned to 
their area once each day. During the mid- 
winter months the morning exercises are 
eliminated, but the program still requires 
the running of the obstacle course. 

The training routine for morning exer- 
cises is as follows: 

a. Line up in columns of fours, taking 
arms length distance. 


. Forward march—remain in cadence 
throughout routine—20 paces. 

. Run (jog) slowly in columns of 
fours, 440 yards. 

. Walk, 50 paces. 

. Run (high knee action), 20 paces. 

. Walk (legs wide spread), 20 paces. 

. Run (legs straight and thrown 
from hip), 10 paces. 

. Walk (legs wide spread in half 
squat), 10 paces. 

i. Walk (legs wide spread in full 
squat), 10 paces. 
j. Run (jog) slowly, 440 yards. 

. Walk (goose step), 20 paces. 

. Walk (high knee action), 20 paces. 
.Standing broad jump—one jump 
then walk ten paces. 

. Standing broad jump—two jumps 
consecutively then walk ten paces. 

. Standing broad jump—three jumps 
consecutively. 

. Walk 50 paces fast. 

. Walking—bend and touch the 
ground at the instep. Left hand to 
right foot; right hand to left foot; 
repeat ten times each hand for 60 
paces (every third step). 

r. Finish with—jog—run—sprint (40 
yards). 

The recruit training recreation sports 
program—evenings and Sunday afternoons 
—includes softball, basketball, soccer, 
rowing, touch football, volleyball, swim- 
ming and boxing. 


Each regiment at regular intervals has 
an elimination tourney in the various ae 
tivities listed to decide the regimental 
championships. The regimental champions 
then meet to decide the all-station cham- 
pionships. Records made in the various 
events are kept by the regiments and 
physical fitness section which sponsors al] 
tourneys. Such records serve as an in 
centive for greater achievement, particu- 
larly in the swimming and physical fitness 
tests. 

The recruit training curriculum also in- 
cludes hikes, military drills, and many 
other activities that contribute to the 
physical development of the bluejacket. 

Farragut, located in a snow country, 
also has such winter activities as skiing, 
bob-sledding, ice-skating, and cross-coun- 
try work on snow shoes. These winter 
activities, however, are limited, due to lack 
of equipment. The mountainous terrain 
about the station is frequently used for 
the strenuous activity of mountain climb- 
ing. 

Many Farragut bluejackets have al- 
ready been graduated and have taken their 
places in the fleet. Some of their accom- 
plishments are already recorded and many 
more will be, as the war progresses. What- 
ever the lot of the Farragut bluejacket, as 
he battles the Axis foe, he will at least 
have had every opportunity to enter the 
fray—physically fit, mentally alert and 
with a surplus of stamina and endurance. 
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These early season games are tough on 
your squad. Right now, when your players 
are still soft, you’re apt to be faced with 
a whole crop of injuries. Charley horse, 
sprained ankles, “glass” arm — wrenched 
muscles, 


For all these early season injuries 
Antiphlogistine is a tried and proven first 
aid — a ready-to-use medicated poultice. 
Employed by crack trainers — the country 
over — because it is specially qualified to 


maintain “Moist Heat” for many hours. 


An Antiphlogistine pack applied at once, 
comfortably hot, relieves the pain, reduces 
swelling, speeds recovery. It’s the con- 
venient way to get healing warmth to the 
injured area — without disturbing the ath- 
lete’s rest. 


Check your stock of Antiphlogistine now 
—at the start of the full season — have 
enough to deal with the many emergen- 
cies that Antiphlogistine is good for. 


Write in for Your FREE Booklet — “Athletic Injuries” 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE HELPS YOU "KEEP 'EM IN THE GAME’ 
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